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REMARK S 


Sixteen  String  3aefe. 

Sixtben  String  Jack  is  said  to  have  earned  his  sobriquet  from 
having  sixteen  strings  to  the  knees  of  his  breeches;  and,  probably, 
from  boasting  as  many  to  his  bow.  Certain  it  is  that  his  genius  had 
a  wide  range,  embracing  all  degrees  of  roguery,  from  petty  larceny,  to 
“  Your  money  or  your  life !”  on  the  highway.  Mr.  Leman  Rede — con¬ 
trary  to  modern  custom — has  not  given  a  false  glitter  to  his  hero,  by 
making  him  the  deserted  offspring  of  some  titled  seducer,  thrown  un¬ 
pitied  on  the  wide  world,  in  order  to  make  him  the  object  of  slip-slop 
sympathy. —  He  has  placed  him  in  prosperous  circumstances,  as  the 
adopted  son  of  Mr.  Colville,  a  kind-hearted,  but  eccentric  old  bachelor, 
whom  he  twice  robs,  and  finally  runs  away  from.  True  it  is,  that  in 
the  establishment  of  his  patron,  he  meets  with  a  congenial  spirit  in 
the  person  of  Kit  Clayton  the  footman ;  who  tells  him  of  the  revels  of 
London,  and  the  rollicking  delights  of  the  “Dog  and  Duck,”  and 
“Bagriigge  Wells;”  putting  him  in  mind  of  all  sorts  of  amusing 
wickedness,  at  the  time  (after  the  fashion  of  other  wise  teachers !)  he 
is  gravely  admonishing  him  to  steer  clear  of  temptation !  Mr.  Clayton 
is  a  rare  genius  in  the  art  of  picturesque  persuasion.  His  dialect  is 
rich  in  the  thief’s  vocabulary;  and  perfectly  irresistible  when  illus¬ 
trating  his  argument,  which  invariably  points  to  the  expedience  of 
pocketting  what  does  not  belong  to  him  !  If  Jack  is  the  hero,  Kit  is 
the  orator  of  the  gang;  and  the  “  Cock  and  Magpie,”  their  chief  place 
of  rendezvous,  is  the  theatre  of  his  eloquence.  Kit’s  “  Werry  good!” 
the  three  expressive  syllables  with  which  he  preludes  his  most  senten¬ 
tious  replies,  always  ensures  respectful  attention ;  even  though  it  prove 
the  prologue  to  some  queer  sarcasm  on  the  person  or  prowess  of  the 
gentleman  addressed.  Long  Jerry  bluntly  intimates  that  Kit  is  too 
fat  for  the  profession — Kit’s  “  Werry  good!”  seems  to  imply  acquies¬ 
cence  :  but  then  it  is  followed  up  by  the  remark,  that  Jerry  is  just  the 
sort  of  person  to  clean  the  great  gun  in  St.  James’s  park  with;  that 
in  time  of  danger  he  might  retreat  down  a  pump,  or  hide  behind  a 
lamp-post !  and  that  to  perpetrate  a  respectable  robbery,  “  a  Presence ** 
is  absolutely  indispensable  !  This,  though  a  quietus  for  Long  Jerry, 
cockers  and  spirits  up  Peter  Meek,  who  will  have  it,  that  “a  manner ” 
is  everything.  “  Werry  good!”  rejoins  Kit,  patronisingly ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  pay  a  left-handed  compliment  to  Peter’s  proficiency  in  the 
“ fancy  line,”  the  “light  part  of  the  business  such  as  filching  an 
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old  lady’s  reticule,  or  getting  up  small  talk  with  the  nursery  maid 
while  he  takes  a  wax  impression  of  the  street-door  key !  But  when 
he  comes  to  analize  Peter’s  small  courage,  he  passes,  with  a  “  Werry 
good!”  a  severe  censure  on  his  snatching  at  a  gentleman’s  watch, 
and  bringing  away  nothing  but  the  seals ;  abstracting  another’s  snuff¬ 
box  only,  “  ven  he  knowed  he’d  a  ticker  as  veil;”  and  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  robbing  a  purblind  sexagenarian,  when  he  might  have  stripped 
him  into  the  bargain !  Kit’s  lecture  upon  “ humanity  ”  is  character¬ 
istic  and  amusing: — He  politely  demands  of  a  gentleman  his  purse — 
that  gentleman  is  unhappily  opaque  to  the  rule  of  right  and  the  fitness 
of  things — Kit  knocks  him  down ! — the  gentleman  continues  obstinately 
insensible  to  what  is  “good  for  him,”  and  refuses  to  deliver — Kit 
forthwith  fires  his  “persuader,”  wounds,  and  rifles  him! — Is  he  to 
abandon  his  victim  to  a  lingering  death?  “  Humanity  ”  forbid !  He 
philanthropically  puts  him  out  of  his  pain !  Or,  when  his  troop  break 
into  a  house,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  owner’s  money  and 
plate,  are  they,  after  their  labours,  to  make  a  Barmecide  meal,  and 
slink  away  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  cellar  and  larder?  No! 
“  Immunity  ”  commands  the  gratuitous  recruiting  of  exhausted  nature ! 
and  the  Yorkshire  ham,  cold  turkey,  and  pigeon-pie,  are  put  in  in¬ 
stant  requisition !  Nor,  in  their  confusion  and  flurry,  is  the  cellar 
forgotten !  Shall  we  then  marvel,  with  such  a  mentor,  at  the  early 
seduction,  rapid  progress,  and  professional  celebrity  of  Sixteen  String 
Jack  ? 

At  the  fashionable  assemblies  that  Jack  had  honoured  with  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  met  a  young  lady,  “  beautiful  as  Hebe !”  to  whom  he  affec¬ 
tionately  proposed  a  sly  trip  to  Gretna  Green  !  But  an  ample  fortune 
and  a  respectable  character  being  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  fair  one,  she 
civilly  dismissed  him.  Having  lost  much  time  and  money  in  the  fruit¬ 
less  attempt,  he  resolves  to  reimburse  himself,  by  assuming  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Honourable  Fitzallan  Cleveland,  and  introduces  him¬ 
self  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Manby  her  father,  who,  though  his  daughter 
is  tacitly  engaged  to  Frederick  Danvers  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Colville, 
(Jack’s  ill-requited  patron) ;  is  not  displeased  to  have  an  “  Honourable” 
for  his  son-in-law  !  Attended  by  Kit  Clayton,  in  his  congenial  disguise 
of  a  footman,  the  Honourable  Fitzallan  Cleveland,  heir  to  vast  estates 
in  Demerara  and  St.  Domingo !  visits  Mr.  Manby,  by  whom  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  due  ceremony  and  respect.  He  is,  however,  instantly  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Abigail  Mary  Ferrers,  the  once  beloved,  and  innocent 
companion  of  his  happier  days.  What  can  be  his  present  business? 
All  the  horrid  tales  of  his  guilty  life  rush  upon  her  memory. 

Kit,  having  plentifully  regaled  himself  in  the  pantry  under  the 
Ciceroneship  of  Theophilus,  Mr.  Manby’s  poetry- mad  butler,  casts 
round  the  premises  an  enquiring  eye;  and,  to  his  unspeakable  delight, 
beholds  a  plate-chest  of  goodly  dimensions  !  But  he  is  puzzled  to  find 
out  where  the  old  gentleman  keeps  his  cash-box ;  a  perplexity  that  he 
communicates  to  his  chief,  in  a  conversation  to  which  Mary,  in  am¬ 
bush,  is  a  terrified  listener.  After  the  departure  of  Kit,  she  boldly 
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confronts  the  disguised  highwayman  !  Abashed  and  heart- stricken  at 
her  pathetic  remonstrances,  he  promises  to  spare  her  this  last  pang, 
and  forego  his  contemplated  plunder! 

But  the  gang  are  not  to  be  so  easily  persuaded.  Kit  opens  the  win¬ 
dow  to  Long  Jerry;  and  their  companions  enter  by  some  other  inlet. 
Theophilus  and  the  cook  are  bound  back  to  back ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  are  about  to  be  placed  in  similar  jeopardy,  when  Jack,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mary,  enters;  his  command  to  the  gang  to  desist  is 
treated  with  derision— “ Rifle,  boys!”  and  Ml)own  with  him!”  are 
their  insolent  replies,  followed  by  a  general  rush  to  prostrate  and 
disarm  him.  But  his  well-directed  pistol  ball  cools  the  courage  of 
Long  Jerry,  and  finally  intimidates  his  fellows. 

Two  years  having  passed  away,  behold  Miss  Manby  the  happy  wife 
of  Frederick  Danvers;  Mary  Ferrers  metamorphosed  into  the  buxom 
Widow  Marigold ;  and  Sixteen  String  Jack  into  the  gaming  Count 
Chanterais,  the  boon  companion  of  aristocratical  fops,  parvenu  fools 
of  fashion,  and  titled  blacklegs  and  swindlers  !  In  the  latter  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,— the  better  on  the  turf,  and  the  polite  gambler 
have  all  the  sneaking  rascality  and  roguish  finesse  of  the  pickpocket 
and  highwayman,  without  his  pluck  and  courage !  Hedging,  cogging, 
shuffling,  and  cutting,  are  only  more  genteel  names  for  larceny,  petty 
and  grand!  Jack — (we  beg  pardon!)— the  Count!  makes  a  bet  with 
three  of  his  new  associates.  Beau  Brummell,  Major  Hanger,  (Mr.  Rede 
has  made  amusingly  prominent  the  laughable  peculiarities  of  these 
renowned  eccentrics  of  their  day,)  and  Tom  Bullock,— that  they  are 
all  three  robbed  on  a  certain  night;  a  thing  deemed  impossible  by  the 
valiant  triumvirate,  not  only  on  the  score  of  personal  intrepidity,  but 
wise  precaution— the  Major  always  hiding  his  bank  notes  in  his  boots; 
while  Beau  Brummell’s  cash  finds  a  safe  repository  in  the  left  breast 
pocket  of  his  closely  buttoned-up  riding  coat.  But  vain  is  their  brag ! 
Forth  they  sally  to  Houn.slow  Heath,  (the  sometime  Royal  Exchange 
of  moonlight  freebooters !)  where  plundered  they  are,  and  that  right 
pleasantly ! 

The  shot  fired  by  Jack  at  Long  Jerry,  instead  of  killing,  has  inspired 
him  with  a  longing  desire  for  vengeance.  He  betrays  his  leader  into 
the  hands  of  justice;  and  Jack,  seated  in  his  condemned  cell  in  New¬ 
gate,  receives  the  condolence  of  philosopher  Kit  (who  has  escaped 
conviction)  on  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  a  speedy  journey  to  Tyburn  ! 
From  this  extremity  he  is  temporally  saved  by  his  devoted  Mary; 
who,  having  been  admitted  into  his  cell,  persuades  him  to  assume  her 
outward  dress ;  which,  after  much  hesitation,  he  does,  and  thus  eludes 
the  lax  vigilance  of  the  drunken  turnkey!  He  visits  his  old  com¬ 
panions  at  the  celebrated  “  Dog  and  Duck,”  joins  in  the  merry  dance, 
and  in  the  full  swing  of  his  jollity,  is,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  re¬ 
taken. 

Through  that  once  ominous  street  {Oxford!)  along  which  so  many 
depredators  in  the  olden  time  have  travelled  to  the  fatal  tree !  Jack, 
seated  in  a  cart,  is  slowly  wending  his  melancholy  way.— Suddenly  the 
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cry  of  “  Reprieve !”  is  heard,  and  thus  an  exceedingly  droll,  character 
istic,  and  not  uninstructive  farce  is  spared  the  anomaly  of  terminating 
in  a  tragedy ! 

There  is  a  funny  little  scapegrace,  Bobby  Buckliorse,  (a  duodecimo 
descendant  of  the  famous  Bruizer  of  that  euphonious  name!)  the 
waiter  at  the  “Cock  and  Magpie,”  who  is  ambitious  of  turning  high¬ 
wayman,  and  is  duly  inducted  (after  paying  his  fees !)  by  Long  Jerry 
into  the  art  and  mystery  of  that  respectable  calling !  This  character 
was  played  by  Ross  very  humorously.  Mr.  G.  Wild  was  an  excellent 
Kit  Clayton ;  his  “  Werry  good  1”  was  oily  and  original.  In  the  bold 
highwayman  Mr.  Rede’s  dashing  exterior,  and  assumption  of  the  man 
of  mode,  and  the  sharking  Frencii  Count,  were  highly  entertaining. 

«gr  d. — (>* 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  centre;  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  C.D.F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  D.  F. 
Right  Door  in  the  Flat ;  L.  D.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door;  L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  En. 
trance ;  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

V  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


Cast  of  tfye  Characters, 

As  performed  at  the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre. 


Mr.  Colville  ( a  retired  Barrister )  .... 

Frederick  Danvers  ( his  Nephew  and 
Ward) . 


Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Conway. 

Mr.  Green. 


Mr.  Manly  .  Mr.  Thompson. 

Theophilus  ( his  Servant ) .  Mr.  Brookes. 


John  Rann,  alias  Sixteen  String  Jack , ' 
The  Honourable  Fitzallan  Cleveland ,  l- 
and  Count  Chauterais . . . 


Mr.  Leman  Rede 
Mr.  Fitzjames. 


Kit  Clayton  (formerly  Footman  and 
Gardener  to  Mr.  Colville ,  now  one 
of  Jack's  Gang )  . 


>  Mr.  G.  Wild. 


Long  Jerry 
Peter  Meek 
Dick  Draggle 
Timothy 


(Part  of  the  Gang ) 


'  Mr.  Searle. 
Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Tumour. 
Mr.  J.  Burn. 


Bobby  Buck  horse  (Waiter  at  the  “  Cock 
and  Magpie”  . 

Major  Hanger . 


} 

{ 


Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Fitzjames. 
Mr.  Baker. 


Beau  Brummell 


Mr.  Halford. 


Tom  Bullock . .  Mr.  Wallace. 

Waiter . .  Master  J.  Hill. 

Sheriff .  Mr.  Cook. 

Officer  .  Mr.  Sherrington. 


Miss  Constance  Manly  . 

Mary  Ferrers  (her  Attendant,  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Marigold) . 

Adelgitha . 

Nelly  . 

Cook . 


Miss  Fitzjames. 
Miss  Lebatt. 


Miss  Hamilton. 

Miss  Bartlett. 
Miss  Arden. 

Mrs.  Hill. 


Countrymen ,  Mob,  Soldiers,  Gang,  8fc. 


Costume. 

MR.  COLVILLE. — Full  6uit  of  old-fashioned  black— black  silk 
tockings,  shoes,  and  buckles— ditto,  knee-buckles — cane,  hat,  pow¬ 
dered  wig,  and  ruffles. 

FREDERICK  DANVERS. — Blue  lappelled  coat— white  ditto 
waistcoat — black  smallclothes,  white  silk  stockings — shoes  and 
buckles — powdered  bag  wig  (costume  of  ’92.) 

MR.  MANBY. — Old-fashioned  suit  of  plum  colour — white  silk 
stockings— shoes  and  buckles— ruffles — brown  George  wig  —  hat  &cane. 

THEOPOLIS,  servant  to  Colville. — Gray  old-fashioned  suit — white 
lamb’s- wool  stockings  — shoes  and  buckles— bib — ruffles — grey  hair. 

JOHN  RANN,  alias  Sixteen  String  Jack,  &c. — First  dress:  Red 
frock  coat  profusely  decorated  with  gold  lace— white  smallclothes 
and  waistcoat— black  stock— conical  hat,  with  broad  velvet  band  and 
silver  buckle — white  silk  stockings — top  boots,  and  sixteen  different 
coloured  ribbons  on  each  knee. 

FITZALLAN  CLEVELAND. — Second  dress:  Full  court  suit — 
embroidered  waistcoat — white  silk  stockings— shoes  and  buckles — 
ruffles— sword — hat — diamond  snuffbox,  &c. 

COUNT  CHARTERAIS. — Third  dress:  Green  surtout  coat, 
trimmed  with  silver  trogs — white  waistcoat — white  smallclothes — high 
military  boots — black  stock,  and  ruffles — sword  and  belt— French 
powdered  wig  of  the  day. 

KIT  CLAYl’ON. — First  dress  :  Full  suit  of  whitelivery,silver  lace — 
white  silk  stockings — shoes  and  buckles— bag  wig,  hat,  andkmgsilver- 
headed  cane— very  large  bouquet  in  coat.  Second  dress:  Drab  old-fa- 
shioned  suit— black  stock — high  boots  —  brown  wig — old-fashioned  hat. 
LONG  JERRY. — Brown  ibid — conical  hat— belt  and  pistols. 
PETER  MEEK — Maroon  ibid. 

DICK  DRAGGLE. — Dark  blue  suit,  with  brass  buttons — black 
George  wig— shoes,  buckles,  striped  stockings,  and  hat. 

TIMOTHY. — Dark  green  ibid. 

BOBBY  BUCKHORSE. — Leather  jacket — red  or  chintz  flowered 
waistcoat — blue  plush  smalls — white  stockings — shoes  and  buckles — ■ 
co.ourea  silk  neckerchief— red  wig. 

MAJOR  HANGER.— Full  major’s  uniform  (red  and  gold)  of  the 
reigi  of  George  III , ’92— military  boots- powdered  wig- hat— lace 
ruffles.  &c. 

BE  a  U  BRUMMELL. —  Gray  dress  lappelled  coat — white  waistcoat 
—white  kerseymere  smallclothes— top  boots,  conical  hat,  bag  wig,  &e. 

TOM  BULLOCK.— Plum-coloured  fuil  dress  court  suit— black 
bag  wig — shoes  and  buckles,  & c. 

WAITER.— Blue  jacket,  with  bell  buttons— white  waistcoat— drab 
smalls— white  stockings— shoes  and  buckles. 

SHERIhF. — Old-fashioned  black  suit — shoes  and  buckles. 
OFFICER. — Ibid,  light  brown. 

COUNTRYMEN.— Smockfrocks,  leather  smalls,  shoes  &  buckies. 
MOB. — Old  fashioned  drab  suits — ibid. 

SOLDIERS.— Red  infantry  uniforms  of  the  reign  of  Georg  •  III. 
MIsS  MANBY.  White  satin  short-sleeved  tucked-up  gown  and 
petticoat  of  that  period, ’92-Long  ringlet  hair,  with  pearls  in  head¬ 
dress-white  satin  shoes  and  buckles  clocked  stockings. 

MARI  FERRERS. — First  dress:  White  flowered  tucked-up  dress  ~ 
mob  cap-- white  neckerchief — blue  silk  apron — white  stockings,  blue 
clocks  black  satin  shoes  &  buckles.  Second  dress:  Pink  gown — mid. 
ADELGITHA. — Chintz  gown— red  petticoat— ibid. 

NELLY.— Printed  cotton— white  petticoat— ibid. 

COOK.  — Green  flowered  cotton  gown — whiteapron  andpetticcvR — 
bluestockings— mob  cap—  whiteneckei  chief  black  shoes  &buckies. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Colville's  House. 

Mr.  Colville  (r.)  and  Frederick  Danvers  (l.)  dis¬ 
covered  seated. 

Col.  There  are  the  accounts  of  ray  stewardship;  Fortune 
has  lavished  her  gifts  upon  you.  Remember,  they  are 
your’s  to  use,  but  not  abuse. 

Fred .  Did  1  think  the  assuption  of  my  rights  would  rob 
me  of  your  friendship  and  advice,  my  dear  guardian,  I 
would  fain  remain  a  minor. 

Col.  My  friendship  whilst  you  merit  it,  is  yours ;  but 
for  advice — pah  !  what  are  the  axioms  of  gray  hairs  against 
the  impulses  of  young  blood  ? 

Fred.  Have  I  been  so  reckless  a  scholar  as  to  have 
slighted  your  counsel  ? 

Col.  No,  Frederick,  you  were  a  docile  child  ;  but  now 
the  path  of  manhood  lies  before  you,  you  are  entering  the 
gulf  that  may — but,  pshh !  I  prate  to  a  boy  in  love. 

Fred.  Who  loves  one  worthy  of  his  love. 

Col.  Constance  Manby  is  young,  handsome,  rich,  the 
spoiled  child  of  a  not  over  wise  man,  who  has  made  himself 
a  fool,  his  child  a  coquette. 

Fred.  Ah !  sir,  you  mistake  the  uxuberance  of  youthful 
spirits  for  coquetry  :  is  it  not  natural,  that  one  so  3oved, 
so  flattered,  one  surrounded  by  admirers - 

Col.  Ah  !  boy,  boy ;  you  feel  a  passion,  and  you  call  it 
love  ;  but  she  has  no  heart,  the  health  of  her  mind  has 
passed  away,  and  she  can  no  longer  tame  down  her  natnre 
to  the  sameness  of  an  honest  affection. 

Fred.  My  dear  guardian,  I  can  bear  this  from  you,  for 
I  know  you  speak  to  me  as  a  father. 

Col.  No,  no,  I  speak  not  as  a  father  ;  I  am  a  lone, 
wretched,  wealthy  man— men  call  me  miser  I  am  lonely, 
and  they  stile  me  churlish,  miserable,  and  they  name  me  a 
misanthrope  ;  silent,  and  they  deem  me  heartless.  Go, 
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Frederick,  and  take  my  warning  with  you, — probe  the 
heart  to  which  you’d  link  your  own ;  for  should  you  err, 
and  place  your  happiness  on  one  wedded  to  the  gauds  of 
life,  one  who  seeks  the  world’s  smile  when  she  should  live 
on  your’s,  believe  you  frame  yourself  on  earth  a  torture 
not  to  be  surpassed  hereafter. 

Fred.  Dear  guurdian,  you  hold  beauty  as  a  toy ;  had 
you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  love - 

Col.  You  see  me  a  bowed  and  care-worn  man,  tried  by 
suffering,  and  cold  from  custom  ;  but  this  blood  once  was 
warm,  this  heart  once  susceptible,  sir.  You  will  smile — 
for  young  men  sneer  when  old  ones  talk  of  love — you’ll 
deem  it  dotage,  but  I  have  loved, — I  loved  a  creature  that 
the  world  thought  lovely,  and  that  I  thought  pure.  I  was 
thirty,  thriving,  and  on  the  road  to  fortune,  and  deemed 
an  eligible  suitor ;  she  was  my  first,  last,  only  passion. 
[After  a  pause.]  No  matter — she  jilted  me ;  and  when  I 
thought  her  all  my  own,  fled  with  another.  For  awhile 
she  laughed  at  the  pale  student,  and  revelled  with  her 
gaudy  husband. — You  want  the  sequel.  He  proved  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  deserted  her,  broke  her  heart ;  she  died,  and  left 
a  child,  destitute  and  friendless. 

Fred.  That  child — what  was  its  fate  ? 

Col.  Why,  the  churlish  man,  the  cold-blooded  lawyer, 
took  the  lonely  boy  to  his  heart. 

Fred.  And  he  died  ? 

Col.  No,  he  lives — at  least,  I  hope  he  lives. 

Fred.  Where  then  is  he  ? 

Col.  I  know  not ;  I  wished  to  rear  him  to  my  profession, 
but  the  wild  spirit  of  his  father  was  within  him  ;  he  was  a 
reckless  child,  with  no  law  but  his  passions  ;  to  gratify 
them,  he  broke  through  all  restraint — he  robbed  me. 

Fred.  Robbed  you  !  rob  his  benefactor  1  He  was  indeed 
a  villain. 

Col.  No,  Frederick,  no  !  perhaps  I  was  harsh  with  him — 
a  melancholy  recluse  was  an  unfit  companion  for  a  hair¬ 
brained  boy.  I — I  pardoned  him. 

Fred.  Pardoned  !  ’Twas  most  noble. 

Col.  Restored  him  to  my  confidence  and  favour.  [ Fred¬ 
erick  looks  astonished. ]  You  wonder.  Ah!  Frederick 
you  don’t  know  how  hard  it  is  to  hate  a  child,  one,  almost 
as  your  own,  whose  little  wants  in  infancy  you  had  tended, 
whom  you  talked  to  in  your  folly  and  your  fondness,  whose 

tiny  steps  you  have  watch’d  with  a  parental  tenderness. _ 

When  you’  re  a  father,  Frederick—  [ Frederick  looks  confused 
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— that  is — I  felt  as  a  father  to  him  and  forgave  him, — he 
came  to  me,  was  welcomed  warmly.  Again  he  robbed  me  1 

Fred.  He  was  indeed  unworthy  of  your  love — a  wretch, 
devoid  of  gratitude  and  shame.  And  what  is  he  now  ? 

Col.  Don’t  ask  me,  I  tremble  to  ask  myself — a  wan¬ 
derer — a  robber ! 

Fred.  Great  heaven  ! 

Col.  I  have  no  trace,  no  clue  ;  in  vain  have  I  sought 
him,  vainly  advertized  forgiveness — his  proud  spirit  scorns 
my  kindness.  I  shall  never  hear  of  him — never,  but  as  a 
victim  of  the  laws  he  breaks.  I  ever  kept  him  from  your 
sight :  ’twere  needless  now  to  seek  him  ; — let  us  leave  this 
subject,  it  wears  me  sadly.  Go,  Frederick,  to  Manhy’s — 
excuse  my  coming,  and — boy,  you  know  my  story,  profit 
by  it — probe  Constance  Manby’s  heart ;  if  she  loves  you 
with  a  pure  love,  she  is  a  gem  indeed, — but  beware,  take 
not  a  witching  smile  for  a  true  test  of  love.  [ Crossing  to  l.] 
Come,  I’ll  see  you  to  your  horse — come,  Frederick,  come. 

[Exeunt,  i<. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  “  Cock  and  Magpie” — 
Bells  heard  ringing. 

Enter  Nelly,  l. 

• 

Nel.  Drat  the  bells  !  they  keep  a-going,  and  I  keep  a- 
coming  all  day  long. — I  wish  our  gentlemen  would  remem¬ 
ber  how  easy  it  is  to  pull  down  the  wire,  and  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  up  the  stairs.  [ Calling  off,  r.]  Here,  you  Bobby, 
Bobby  Buckhorse,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Bobby  Buckhorse,  r. 

Boh.  I’m  here,  my  daffy-down-dilly  ! 

Nel.  Don’t  down-dilly  me !  but  take  some  daffy  to  the 
back  parlour. 

Bob.  Back  parlour’s  served  :  I  saw  three  brandy’s  cold, 
one  egg-hot,  and  a  quartern  with  three  outs,  go  in. 

Nel.  Who  took  it  ? 

Bob.  Master.  Oh,  Nelly,  I’ve  been  hearing  of  such 
discourses. 

Nel.  Where  ? 

Bob.  [ Pointing  off,  r.]  There. 

Nel.  Oh  1  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  ? 

Bob.  Ain’t  they  prime  ’uns  ?  It  warms  one’s  heart  to 
hear  ’em, — I  longs  to  goin,  and  be  a  Nero  myself  1 

Nel.  You,  indeed  !  you  couldn’t  take  a  purse. 
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Bob.  Couldn’t  I  neither  !  I  should  like  to  catch  you 
trying  me  at  it — I'm  tired  of  this  here  life. 

Nel.  Well,  and  what  makes  you  tired  of  it  ? 

Bob.  Why,  I  don’t  think  being  a  potboy’s  respectable. 
I  waste  my  energies  on  pewter,  losses  the  flower  of  my 
youth  amid  pipes  and  pots.  I  wants  to  take  to  the  road — 
to  go  a-knocking  down,  not  to  stay  here  chalking  up. 

Nel.  You’ll  take  the  road  soon  enough,  for  master  swears 
he’ll  kick  you  into  it  if  you  loiter  in  this  way. 

Bob.  He  kick  1  What’s  my  name,  Mrs.  Nelly  ? 

Nel.  Why,  Buckhorse. 

Bob.  Just  so  ;  my  father  was  a  bruiser,  and  if  master 
was  to  dare  to  raise  his  calfskin  to  my  velveteens,  I’d  give 

him - 

Nel.  What  ? 

Bob.  A  floor  in  his  own  house,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing. 
Nel.  Do  the  gentlemen  go  out  to-night  ? 

Bob.  Why,  they  can’t  say,  seeing  as  how  they  don’t 
know. — The  captain’s  not  come. 

Nel.  Oh,  isn’t  he  a  duck  of  a  fellow  ? 

Bob.  He’s  the  very  flower  of  the  flock  ;  it  must  be  quite 
a  pleasure  to  be  robbed  by  sich  a  gentleman.  My  wigs  ! 
what  a  hair  he  has  with  him  1 
Nel.  Has  Long  Jerry  come  yet  ? 

Bob.  There’s  him,  Kit  Clayton,  Peter  Meek,  Dick  Drag¬ 
gle,  and  the  rest  of  the  Nero’s. 

Nel.  They’re  all  served  ? 

Bob.  Yes,  Long  Jerry’s  half  way  down  a  pot  of  purl; 
Kit’s  finishing  a  bowl  of  punch — 

Nel.  [. Scornfully .]  And  that  Peter  ? — 

Bob.  He’s  a  sipping  at  a  glass  of  sherry  negus  ;  he  ain’t 
an  out-and-outer  like  t’others. 

Voices.  [  Without .]  Ah  !  that  he  would — go  it,  Jerry  l 
Bob.  We’d  better  go  it,  too.  Nelly,  toddle  to  the  bar, 
and  be  continually  drawing  drops  of  short,  [Exit  Nelly ,  l.] 
while  I  notches  my  chalk,  and  makes  ready  to  score  in  a 
proper  and  becoming  manner.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  at  the  “  Cock  and  Magpie .” 

KitClayton  (r.),  Long  J erry  (c.),  Dick  Draggle  (l.), 
Peter  Meek  (l.),  Timothy  (l.),  and  two  others  of  the 
Gang  (r),  discovered,  smoking  and  drinking. 

Jer.  You  talk— put  the  best  booty  in  the  world  in  the 
way,  and  whilst  you  had  a  spread  and  a  swill  before  you, 
the  traveller  might  go  harmless. 
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Omnes.  That  he  might. 

Jer.  A  man  that  hopes  to  cut  a  respectable  figure  as  a 
robber,  ought  to  be  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  world,  and 
care  nothing  for  victuals. 

Omnes.  So  he  ought. 

Jer.  You’re  too  fat  for  the  profession  I  tell  ye. 

Kit.  Werry  good.  I’m  avair  you  are  a  more  becoming 
figure — you’re  a  sort  of  chap  one  would  use  to  clean  the 
great  gun  in  the  park  with,  and  in  a  time  ot  danger  can 
hide  yourself  down  a  pump,  or  behind  a  lamp-post,  vich  is 
no  doubt  an  advantage — but  for  a  respectable  robbery,  ever 
vhile  you  live,  give  me  a  man  with  a  presence. 

Meek.  A  presence  !  Why,  a  presence  may  do  something 
when  there’s  a  manner,  you  understand,  a  manner. 

Kit.  Peter,  don’t  patter  ;  you’re  werry  good  in  the  fancy 
line — in  the  light  part  of  our  busines, — such  as  robbing  a 
kinchen  of  it’s  coral,  filching  an  old  lady’s  redicule,  or 
getting  up  small  talk  vith  a  nursery  maid,  vhile  you  takes 
a  vax  impression  of  the  key.  But  you  von’t  do  for  the 
heavy  line — that  is,  vhere  the  pops  are  at  vork. 

Meek.  A  man  may  dislike  firing,  and  all  that,  without 
any  impeachment  of  his  courage. 

Kit.  Werry  good,  so  he  may — besides,  had  you  stood 
fire  well,  we  should  ne’er  a  knowed  as  you  was  the  best 
runner  in  the  gang. 

Meek.  Mr.  Christopher  Clayton,  I  beg  leave  to  say - 

Jer.  Psha  1  it’s  true ;  you  know  at  the  name  of  a  gun 
your  heart’s  in  your  mouth. 

Kit.  Just  so ;  I  said  his  heart  warn’t  in  the  right  place. 

Meek.  I  believe  I  have  brought  as  much  money,  gentle¬ 
men,  as  any  other  gentleman  hare  ? 

Kit.  Werry  good,  so  you  has  ;  but  it’s  the  vay  of  doing 
it.  Do  you  think  a  gentleman  like  this  here  would  snatch 
at  a  vatch  and  only  bring  away  the  seals,  as  you  did  on 
Yensday  last  ?  or  take  a  fellow’s  snuff-box,  vhen  you 
know’d  he’d  a  ticker  as  veil  ? 

Meek.  Didn’t  I  rob  the  old  gentleman  at  Banstead? 

Kit.  Yhy,  you  did  ;  to  be  sure,  he’s  seventy  year  old, 
and  nearly  blind. 

Meek.  Well,  I  robbed  him,  didn't  I  ? 

Kit.  But  did  you  strip  him?  No!  you  haven’t  half 
learned  your  profession. 

Meek.  The  captain  desires  us  to  be  humane. 

Kit.  Werry  good, — but  that  admits  of  a  werry  philoso¬ 
phical  question.  What  is  humanity  ? 
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Jer.  Right ;  now  take  a  case :  I  ask  a  gentleman  for 
his  purse,  he  can’t  see  what’s  proper,  and  refuses;  I  knock 
him  down,  he  isn’t  sensible  to  what’s  for  his  good;  I  fire, 
wound,  rifle  him — am  I  going  away  to  leave  him  in  his 
misery? — no!  I  put  him  out  on  it.  Now,  that’s  humanity. 

Kit.  Werry  good, — or  we  cracks  a  crib,  takes  the  owner’s 
money  and  plate,  and  tie  him  and  his  household  back  to 
back,  and  makes  all  safe. — Are  ve  going  avay  vithout  a 
wisit  to  the  larder  to  recruit  exhausted  nature  ? — no  1  we 
owe  a  duty  to  ourselves — that’s  humanity. 

Jer.  Talking  of  humanity,  who  did  you  rob  last  night  ? 

Kit.  Yy,  ve  had  a  pretty  tolerable  business  evening,  and 
things  came  off  as  follow. 

SONG. — Kit  Clayton. 

Air,  “  Tomarroo  !” 

A  cloudy  night,  and  pretty  hard  it  blow’d, 

The  dashy,  splasy,  leary  little  stringer, 

Mounted  his  roan,  and  took  the  road — 

Phililoo  I 

My  Lord  Cashall’s  on  the  tramp  to-night, 

Down  with  the  lads,  make  my  lord  alight — 

Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go  ! 

Chorus.  Ran  dan,  &c.  » 

“You  horrid  wretch,”  said  my  lord  to  Rann — 

The  dashy,  splashy,  leary  little  stringer — 

“  How  dare  you  rob  a  gentleman  ?” 

Phililoo  ! 

Says  Jack,  says  he,  with  his  knowing  phiz, 

“  I  ain’t  wery  pertic’lar  who  it  is  !” 

Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go  ! 

Chorus.  Ran  dan,  &c. 

Ve  collard  the  blunt,  started  off  for  town, 

With  the  dashy,  splashy,  leary  little  stringer, 
Horses  knock’d  up,  men  knock’d  down — 

Phililoo ! 

A  lady’s  carriage  we  next  espied, 

I  collard  the  blunt,  Jack  jumped  inside. 

Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go  1 
Chorus.  Ran  dan,  &c. 

Jack  took  off  his  hat,  with  a  jaunty  air — 

The  dashy,  splashy,  leary  little  stringer— 

And  he  kiss’d  the  lips  of  the  lady  fair— 

Phililoo  1 
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She  sigh’d  a  sigh,  and  her  looks  said  plain, 

I  don’t  care  much  if  I’m — robb’d  again  ! 

Ran  dan  row  de  dow,  on  we  go ! 

Chorus.  Ran  dan,  &c. 

Omnes.  The  captain  1  [They  range,  r. 

Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  l.  s.  e. 

Jack.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  exceeded  the  hour  ; 
but  really,  the  company  at  the  club’s  dinner  was  so  enter¬ 
taining — 

Jer.  And  profitable,  captain  ? 

Jack.  Of  that  hereafter.  I  have  left  them  now,  warm 
with  wine,  and  nobly  intent  on  robbing  one  another.  Here 
is  the  list,  their  routes  home  are  known  to  ye. 

Jer.  Charming  !  We’ll  wait  on  all  of  them  on  their  re¬ 
turn. 

Jack.  You  will  find  very  pretty  light  work  up  to  two 
o’clock,  and  then  you  will  be  wanted  elsewhere.  I  have  a 
scheme  on  hand,  gentlemen.  Adieu  !  success  attend  your 
endeavours  till  we  meet  again  1  [ The  Gang  are  retiring ,  L.] 
Christopher,  I  have  work  for  you. 

Kit.  Oh!  Gentlemen,  as  the  captain  says,  Adoo !  till 
ve  meets  again.  [Shaking  hands  with  Jerry. ]  And  jolly 
good  luck  1  [Exeunt  the  Gang ,  l.  s.  e.J  And  now,  my 
heart  of  gold,  what’s  the  go? — something  uncommon  slap. 

Jack.  You  shall  hear,  Kit.  At  the  fashionable  assem¬ 
blies,  I  lately  met  a  creature,  beautiful  as  Hebe. 

Kit.  Them  cursed  women  1  Captain,  you  have  but  one 
fault,  but  that  I  must  say’s  a  wopper — them  precious  women 
will  be  your  ruin  at  last. 

Jack,  (r.)  No,  no.  Kit ;  women  are  like  trouts,  we 
tickle  'em  only  to  catch  ’em. 

Kit.  (l.)  And  a  werry  pretty  catch  arter  all.  Well, 
what  of  this  beauty,  number  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ? 

Jack.  She’s  an  heiress,  and  I  thought  it  possible  she 
might  have  been  sentimental  enough  for  a  trip  to  Gretna  ; 
but  found,  that  though  she  was  fond  of  flrtation,  she  was 
too  wary  to  be  caught  that  way.  Her  father,  too,  hinted 
at  family  connexions. 

Kit.  How  disgusting ! 

Jack.  In  short,  there  was  no  marrying  without  proving 
my  respectability. 

Kit.  Vhich  at  the  present  writing  warn’t  quite 
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Jack.  Convenient — true.  Well,  the  lady’s  rich,  and 
won’t  be  mine  :  I  have  lost  some  hundreds,  and  avast  deal 
of  time  in  the  attempt,  for  which  I  must  have  compensation. 

Kit.  Of  course '.—You’re  not  going  to  give  away  your 
valuable  time  and  energies  for  nothing,  as  old  Mr.  Colville — 

Jack.  Hush !  don’t  breathe  that  name, — with  it  comes 
bach  the  thought  of  what  I  was,  the  sense  of  what  I  am. 

Kit.  Oh  I  you’ve  much  to  answer  for.  You  know  it 
was  you  as  seduced  me. 

Jack.  I ? 

Kit.  Yes,  when  I  cut  away  from  London,  because  mas¬ 
ter  differed  in  opinion  with  me  as  to  what  was  in  the  till. 

I  came  down  to  the  country,  worked  hard  for  my  living, 
and  got  a  sitivation  as  footman  and  gardener  in  Mr.  Col — 
in  the  old  gentleman’s  service  ;  wasn’t  I  vartuous  then? — 
Then  I  passed  my  innocent  hours  amid  marigolds,  batche- 
lor’s  buttons,  asparagus,  and  spring  onions.  Ah  !  them 
vos  happy  days  1 

Jack.  Why,  you  sentimental  rascal,  were  you  not  the 
first  in  my  very  boyhood  to  tell  me  of  the  revels  of  London 
life;  to  paint  the  delights  of  the  “  Dog  and  Duck”  and 
pleasures  of  “  Bagnigge  Wells  ?” 

Kit.  Werry  good.  I  did  so,  to  warn  your  young  mind 
agin  ’em. 

Jack.  And  so  awakened  in  my  young  mind  a  longing  for 
them. 

Kit.  Veil,  I  only  knows  as  that’s  the  vay  all  teachers 
do  ;  they  puts  you  down  to  all  manner  of  vickedness,  and 
then  says,  “  Keep  clear  of  that,  young  fellow,  will  you  ?” 
Warn’t  I  sarved  so  in  London  ?  I  vos  varned  against 
drinking  when  I  never  had  drank,  and  other  little  etceteras 
when  I  vos  as  innocent  as  a  babby  unborn,  ’till  at  last  I 
vas  gay,  and  I  did  drink,  and  left  the  paths  of  rectitude 
and  took  to  quarts  of  rectified. 

Jack.  Cris,  your  advice  first  made  me  a - 

Kit.  A  gentleman  of  liberal  ideas.  Veil,  you’ve  seen 
life,  haven’t  you  ? 

Jack.  I  have.  I  came  to  town,  and  deemed  myself  a 
criminal ;  I  found  most  men  robbers,  wanting  but  the 
name ;  the  tradesman  robbed  in  his  way,  the  dicer  lured 
in  his  ;  and  I  stood  amidst  the  mass,  only  the  bolder  rob¬ 
ber.  I  have  but  now  left  at  a  fashionable  board  a  nest  of 
smiling  gamesters,  fellows  who,  whilst  they  pass  the  mad¬ 
dening  bowl  to  their  victim,  play  coldly  on  lemonade  them¬ 
selves. 
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Kit.  The  nasty  creturs  ! 

Jack.  I’m  grown  callous  too  ;  gold  is  the  general  wor¬ 
ship,  and  gold  I  must  and  will  have.  You,  Cris,  are  the 
only  man  I  can  trust ;  for  though  you  take  from  others 
what  your  wishes  call  for,  you  still  have  some  heart  left. 

Kit.  Bless  you,  I’m  all  heart,  like  a  summer  cabbage. 

Jack.  In  my  assumed  character,  1  visit  Manby’s  house  ; 
you  must  accompany  me. 

Kit.  Now  don't.  If  I  have  a  failing,  it  is  my  cursed 
modesty  ; — I  could  no  more  swell  about,  and  do  as  you  do, 
than  I  could  fly  ;  and  whether  I  could  fly  or  not,  I  ask  any 
reasonable  creature  to  answer. 

Jack.  You  go  as  my  attendant,  my  footman. 

Kit .  I  breathes  again;  for  shoulder-knot  elegance  I  back 
myself  against  St.  James’s  Square,  and  ain’t  particular  if 
you  throw  the  palace  into  the  bargain.  [ Crosses  to  r. 

Jack.  [ Cautiously .]  By  going  to  the  butler’s  room,  you 
will  learn  the  depository  of  the  plate. 

Kit.  Beautiful  1 

Jack.  And  you  may  gain  guidance  to  the  cash-box. — 
Long  Jerry  has  his  instructions;  at  a  given  hour  you  ad¬ 
mit  him  and  our  pals  at  the  window  from  the  garden  ;  bind 
and  gag  the  family — you  know  the  rest. 

Kit.  I  do, — elegant  gold  watches,  interesting  plate,  beau¬ 
tiful  half  guineas,  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  oldest  in  the  cellar, 
and  good  morning  to  your  nightcap.  There  never  vos  any¬ 
thing  half  so  pretty,  since  the  crack  for  vich  Dick  vas  topped 
at  Tyburn. 

Jack.  Your  livery  is  above.  You  must  go  as  my  avant 
courier,  and  announce  me.  Cris,  prove  your  generalship 
this  night,  and  we  are  made. 

Kit.  Captain,  I’ll  stick  by  you.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
is,  I’m  holder,  and  I  think  a  trifle  downier  than  you ;  but 
somehow,  I  never  can  go  it  as  you  do  ;  but  the  side  o’  you, 
captain - 

Jack.  Your  spirit  is  rebuked,  as  it  is  said  Marc  Antony’s 
was  by  Csesar. 

Kit.  Marc  Antony  and  Cfesar — was  they  in  our  line? 

Jack.  Somewhat ;  one  lost  all  the  world  for  a  woman — 

Kit.  That’s  exactly  like  you,  captain. — And  'tother  chap? 

Jack.  Twice  refused  a  crown. 

Kit.  That’s  not  like  me.  Many  bad  things  has  been 
said  of  Kit  Clayton,  but  I  defies  the  malice  of  my  enemies 
to  say  that  I  ever  refused  a  crown,  or  half-a-crown  either. 

[Exeunt,  Jack  l.,  Kit,  r. 
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SCENE  IV. — An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Manly1  s  House. 

Enter  Mr.  Manby  and  Theophilus,  r. 

Man.  Bustle,  bustle ! — Theoffy,  you  move  so  slow. 

Theo.  “  Wisely  and  slowly  ;  they  stumble  who  run  fast.” 

Man.  Confound  your  quotations  !  I  expect  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Mr.  Fitzallan  Cleveland  in  a  few  hours,  and  wish 
him  to  find  everything  in  apple-pie  order. 

Theo.  The  apple-pie  orders  remain  between  young  mis¬ 
tress  and  the  cook  ;  in  my  department  all’s  correct. 

Man.  Now,  mind  how  you  behave  to  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
attendant  ;  do  all  you  can  to  entertain  him. 

Theo.  If  he’s  any  taste  for  poetry,  “  I’ll  wake  his  soul 
with  tender  strokes  of  art.” 

Man.  Have  done  with  your  cursed  poetry  ! 

Theo.  Cursed  poetry  !  “Hail,  blessed  poetry,  celestial 
maid  !” 

Man.  Theoffy!  Theoffy! — my  half  mad  foreman  was  the 
ruin  of  you,  by  infusing  his  fustian  into  your  thick  head. 
If,  instead  of  poetry,  he  had  taught  you  arithmetic,  and 
vou  had  studied  numbers - 

ft 

Theo.  Studied  ’em  !  Why,  “  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came.” 

Man.  Again  !  Now,  mark  me  :  don’t  annoy  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  servant  with  your  tomfoolery. 

Theo.  Tomfoolery  !  No  wonder  poor  Homer  went  a- 
begging.  I  submit,  sir — “  I’ll  bridle  in  my  muse,”  as 
Addison  says. 

Man.  Never  mind  Addison,  he’s  gone. 

Theo.  Aye,  poor  fellow  !  he’s  no  Spectator  now;  I  never 
sharpen  my  knives  but  I  think  of  him  and  Steel. 

Man.  Do  sharpen  your  wit  and  pace,  and  find  my 
daughter;  she’s  loitering  away  her  time  with  Frederick,  I 
warrant. 

Theo.  They’re  in  the  alcove,  as  Colman  says,  “  Snug  in 
an  English  garden’s  shadiest  spot.” 

Man.  Umph  !  Frederick  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  match  it’s 
true  ;  but  then  to  have  an  Honourable  for  a  son-in-law — 
Honourable’s  a  thing  none  of  us  have  ever  been  ! 

Theo.  Here  comes  my  young  mistress  “  Brushing  the 
dew  drop  from  the  spangled  thorn.”  [Exit,  c. 

Enter  Miss  Constance  Manby  and  Frederick,  c. 
Con.  (c.)  Oh!  pa,  Frederick  has  been  giving  me  a  lesson 
in  botany,  and  it  is  so  delightful ! 
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Alan.  (r.)  In  ray  early  days,  girls  occupied  their  time 
with  good  housewifery,  and  left  science  to  scientific  men. 

Con.  Nay,  but  pa,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  know  the  names 
of  all  the  plants. 

Man.  Your  mother,  miss,  knew  of  no  plants  but  cabbage 
plants.  Zounds  !  Frederick,  could  you  put  nothing  but 
this  jargon  into  the  girl’s  head  ? 

Fre.  (l.)  Indeed,  sir.  1  would  fain  have  spoken  upon 
other  topics. 

Con.  Yes,  pa,  he  wanted  to  make  love  to  me  again  ;  but 
I  told  him  that  you  expected - 

Alan.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage  !  [Crossing  to  c.] 
Time  enough  to  talk  of  love,  Frederick,  when  a  few  years 
more  have  rolled  over  your  heads,  hey  ? 

Con.  Indeed,  pa,  I  see  no  good  in  that;  a  good  many 
have  rolled  over  yours,  and  I’m  sure  it  looks  none  the 
better  for  it. 

Alan.  My  hair  has  grown  gray,  Constance,  whilst  I  la¬ 
boured  to  procure  diamonds  to  adorn  your’s. 

Con.  Dear  father,  if  1  have  made  you  angry,  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself. 

Man.  No,  no,  I’m  not  angry.  There,  I  leave  you  with 
Frederick,  whilst  I  make  arrangements  for  our  visitor. — 
Remember  what  I  said.  [To  Frederick.]  Excuse  me. 

[Exit  through  the  garden ,  c. 

Fred.  One  moment,  Constance  :  the  arrival  of  this 
stranger  alarms  me. 

Con.  Oh  !  don’t  be  alarmed — I  assure  you  there’s  nothing 
alarming  at  all  about  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he’s  a  very 
charming  person. 

Fred.  Charming  ! 

Con.  Yes,  charming, — he  dresses  well,  looks  well,  talks 
well,  and  is  my  devoted  admirer. 

Fred.  The  devil  take  his  devotion  ! 

Con.  He’s  fashionable,  and  so  papa  courts  him — sensi¬ 
ble,  so  he  courts  me. 

Fred.  How  can  you  trifle  thus?  In  one  word,  does  he 
not  come  to  propose  for  you  ? 

Con.  Very  likely. 

Fred.  Then  I  must  blow  his  brains  out ! 

Con.  Then  he’ll  be  buried  and  you  exalted.  Why,  what 
an  unreasonable  thing  you  are  !  would  you  have  me  lose 
one  lover  by  a  bullet,  another  by  the  law,  and  sing  willow 
ever  after  ? 
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Fred.  There  is  little  fear  of  that ;  you  have  a  host  of 
admirers,  and  smile  alike  on  all. 

Con.  Do  I  so,  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  My  dear  Constance,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  this — what’s  his  title  ? — can  make  you  forget 
our  days,  when  I  came  to  you  at  eve - 

Con.  In  Copthall-court,  Throgmorton-street, — and  we 
wandered  through  Moorfields,  past  Bedlam  and  Finsbury, 
even  up  to  Hackney. 

Fred.  What  matters  the  locality  ?  happiness  is  a  cosmo¬ 
polite. 

Con.  Is  it?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment  in  Bucklersbuiv,  or  a  maiden  dying  for  love  in 
Butcher-Hall-lane  ? 

Fred.  Say  but,  Constance,  that  your  father’s  wishes 
find  no  echo  in  your  heart. 

Con.  Why,  my  father’s  wishes  are  one  thing,  his 
daughter’s  inclination  another. 

Fred.  Then  you  will  not - 

Con.  How  do  I  know  what  I’ll  do?  I  don’t  know  how 
fascinating  the  wretch  may  be  when  he  comes  to  make  love 
in  real  earnest.  Bye  by,  Freddy  ;  go  and  re-study  botany. 
If  there  be  a  marriage  you  shall  give  me  away.  Don’t  look 
so  very  doleful,  for  the  least  prevailing  creature  in  the 
world  is  a  doleful  lover.  Bye  by,  Freddy  ! 

[Exeunt,  Frederick  c.,  Constance,  r. — A  bell  heard 
ringing  loudly  without. 

Re-enter  Manby,  c. 

Man.  Gad  !  here  is  some  one  however. — No  equipage — 
it  can’t  be  the  honourable,  however.  [Looking  off,  c.]  So, 
so,  a  servant — zounds  1  what  a  haudsome  livery  ! — 1  war¬ 
rant  his  master’s  as  rich  as  a  nabob. 

Re-enter  Theophilus,  c.,  showing  in  Kit  Clayton,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  Footman. 

Theo.  This  person  comes  from - 

Kit.  (c.)  Werry  good.  I’ve  the  honour  of  expressing 
my  master’s  ya — ya — a — respectable  respects,  and  to  sav, 
he’ll  be  here  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 

Man.  (r.)  And  how  is  my  valued  young  friend  ? 

Kit.  He’s  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

Man.  Well  as  can  be  expected  1  [Aside.']  Oh  !  the  fel¬ 
low  means  to  be  complimentary  about  his  master’s  love  for 
Constance.  [Aloud.]  What,  sighing,  eh  ?  can’t  sleep  at 
nights  ? 
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Kit.  Wery  seldom  does. 

Man.  His  motto’s  “  AH  for  love  ?” 

Kit.  [Bowing — aside.]  And  a  little  for  the  bottle. 

Man.  We  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  him  ;  his  presence 
will  make  quite  s  stir  in  this  dull  village. 

Kit.  Why,  he  generally  creates  a  sensation  go  where  he 
may. 

Man.  No  doubt  his  company  is  courted,  he  is  much 
sought  after  ? 

Kit.  A  good  deal. 

Man.  I  trust  he’ll  arrive  before  dark.  Does  he  come  by 
the  private  road  ? 

Kit.  No,  he  prefers  the  hi’way. 

Man.  Well,  perhaps  he  is  right ;  and  if  he  is  used  to 

it - 

Kit.  Oh,  yes  I  we’re  both  used  to  it :  I  travelled  that 
road  myself. 

Man.  Theophilus,  make  this  person  comfortable.  [To 
Kit.]  A  guinea,  to  drink  mine  and  your  master’s  health. 
[Crossing  to  h.]  Confound  the  fellow  !  he’s  as  stiff  as  if 
his  master  was  the  Prince  of  Morocco. 

[Exit,  e. — Kit  puts  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves  into 
Theophilus’s  hands ,  and  leans  familiarly  on  his 
shoulder. 

Kit.  Young  man  i — 

Theo.  Young  man  l  He!  he! 

Kit.  Take  me  away,  and  make  me  comfortable. 

Theo.  Are  you  for  the  pantry,  or  the  cellar  ? 

Kit.  Ve  don’t  cellar — ve  pantry  sometimes,  but  not  just 
now.  That  old  chap,  with  the  pepper  and  salt  nob— he’s 
the  master  ? — What  a  rummy  old  guy  1 
Theo.  Old  guy  1 
Kit.  He’s  got  the  rowdy,  hey  ? 

Theo.  Rowdy  I  [Aside.]  What’s  rowdy,  I  wonder  ? 

Kit.  Aye,  the - 

[Takes  out  his  purse  to  deposit  Manly's  guinea — 
Theophilus  stares  at  it. 

Theo.  Aye,  aye,  I  understand  you  now. — Master’s  rich 
as  Croesus;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  “  What  is  gold  compared 
xo  love?”  Have  you  any  poetic  aspirations  ? 

Kit.  No,  no,  my  perspirations  are — [Aside.]  Vot  is  the 

ol  covey  driving  at  ? 

Theo.  Haven’t  you  a  taste  for  poetry  ? 

Kit.  Oh  !  poetry  !  I  see.  There’s  that  little  poem  about 
hevening’s  adventures. 
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Theo.  Evening’s  adventures  1  Oh  I  Young’s  “  Night 
Thoughts.” 

Kit.  Just  so, — beginning — [<S'in^.] 

“  The  sky  was  all  darky,  and  gloomy  the  night, 

When  daring  Tom  King  at  the  “  Pigeons”  did  light. 


Theo.  I  don’t  remember  the  lines ;  they  must  be  in  the 
last  edition. 

Kit.  J ust  so — it  vos  his  werry  last  edition. 

[A  bell  rings  loudly  without. 

Theo.  Here  comes  the  company  :  I’ll  show  you  to  my 
room  presently. 

Kit.  Aye,  and  we’ll  have  a  snug  bottle  together. 

Theo.  And  something  better  than  a  bottle  ; — we’ll  en¬ 
joy,  as  the  poet  says,  “  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul.”  [Exit,  xi. 

Kit.  How  werry  amusing  that  old  chap’ll  be,  when  he’s 
tied  back  to  back  with  the  cook.  Werry  pretty  hangings! 
Not  as  I  care  for  such  such  things,  but  it  would  make  a 
sweet  sac  and  petticont  for  Hadelgitha.  [Looking  about  the 
things.]  Werry  good.  Yes,  this  haul  will  answer.  I  see 
the  hend  of  a  scarlet  petticoat,  turned  up  with  a  pair  of 
natty  ankles.  Oh,  Hadelgitha!  I  wish  that  chap  had  con¬ 
sidered  who  he  was  making  a  coat  for ;  I  am  so  laced  up 
that  I  dursn’t  give  way  to  my  werry  tender  emotions.  Kit 
Clayton,  Kit  Clayton,  you  are  in  a  splendid  do  and  no 
mistake  1  [Exit,  R. 


Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  in  full  dress,  and  Manby, 
c.,  followed  by  Two  Attendants. 

Jack.  My  dear  Mr.  Manby,  you  do  me  infinite  honour; 
my  rascal  has  preceded  me,  of  course.  I  come  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  hospitality,  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms 
of  friendship,  and  to  fling  myself  at  the  feet  of  beauty. 

Man.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

Jack.  And  how  is  the  lovely  Constance  ? — tell  me,  for  I 
am  in  excruciating  tortures  ’till  I  know. 

Man.  What,  you  are  come,  I  suppose,  with  all  creden¬ 
tials  prepared  to  rob  me  of  her  ? 

Jack.  Exactly  1  To-morrow,  when  you  peruse  my  old 
dad’s  letters,  and  see  the  plan  of  the  estates  here,  and  in 
Demerara,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  San  Domingo,  and  Rio, 
and  I  really  can  t  tell  you  where,  you’ll  open  your  venerable 
arms,  and  say,  “  Embrace  me,  my  son-in-law  1” 

Man.  No  doubt,  no  doubt !  [Aside.]  Zounds  !  1  believe 
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he  has  estates  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  other 
places  beside  !  [He  rings  a  bell  violently ,  r. 

Enter  Mary  Ferrers,  r. 

Man.  Where  the  devil  is  Constance  ? 

Mary.  She’ll  be  with  you  instantly,  Mr.  Manby. — 
[Aside.]  So,  that’s  the  new  lover,  I  suppose. 

Jack.  [Aside.]  That  voice  !  It  is  she — I’m  finished  ! 

[Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

Man.  Are  you  unwell,  my  dear  sir  ? 

Jack.  A  cursed  pain  that  spreads  over  the  jaw — it’s 
d — d  bad  ! 

Man.  On  which  side  is  it  ? 

Jack.  O — o — on  that  side. 

[Puts  his  hand  to  the  l.  side ,  Mary  having  crossed. 

Man.  Here  comes  my  daughter. 

Re-enter  Constance,  r. 

Jack.  Dear  madam,  allow  one  who  has  sighed  away  his 
life  in  your  absence,  to  seal  a  vow  of  devotion  on  your  fair 
hand. 

[Mary  crosses  to  r.,  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Jack's  features. 

Con.  I  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  well. 

Man.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  well,  my  dear,  he  has  a  pain — 
bless  me  1  has  it  got  to  the  other  side  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  it’s  a  cursad  sort  of  flying  pain — now  it’s  on 
that  side — and  now  on  this — and  it  keeps  running  all  about 
me  1  [Hiding  his  face  from  Mary.]  But,  no  matter,  all 
pain  is  banished  in  this  fair  presence. 

Con.  Perhaps  the  cold  air  on  the  road  has  contributed 
to  your  indisposition  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  I  never  suffer  any  inconvenience  on  the 

road. 

Con.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  head  that  you  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  yes,  ’tis  an  old  affection. 

Man.  We’re  early,  hum-drum  folks,  Mr.  Cleveland  ; 
you’ll  excuse  us,  our  old  ways — early  supper,  and  long 
chats  afterwards.  I  warrant,  a  drop  of  mulled  claret  will 
rid  you  of  your  tooth-ache.  [Crosses  to  r. 

Jack.  It’s  gone,  positively  vanished — fled  beneath  the 
sunny  influence  of  those  sweet  smiles.  Permit  me. 

[Hands  Constance  off,  r.,  Manby  preceding. 

Mary.  I’m  strangely  puzzled  by  that  face.  I  should 
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like  to  catch  one  good  glance.  La  !  what  a  silly  girl  I  am ! 
He's  far  away,  Heaven  knows  where,  and  this  is  a  rich 
gentleman,  a  noble  gentleman,  and — he’s  very  like  though 
for  all  that, — the  same  glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  figure — 
all  is — Well,  there  are  such  very  great  likenesses  in  this 

world  that - 1  will  get  into  the  room  and  see  him,  and  if 

possible — it  can’t  be  he — and  yet  it  may,  and - 1  will,  I 

will  see  him  !  [Exit,  k. 

SCENE  V. — A  Landscape. — Dusk. 

Enter  Long  Jerry,  Peter  Meek,  Dick  Draggle,  and 

the  Gang ,  r. 

Jer.  Well,  my  lads,  it’s  getting  near  our  time.  How 
have  you  sped  ? 

Meek.  For  my  part  very  fairly.  I  waited  upon  an 
elderly  lady  with  a  black  foot  boy,  and  I,  with  Tim’s  assist¬ 
ance,  succeeded  in  lightening  them  both. 

Jer.  What  was  the  haul  ? 

Meek.  An  Indian-worked  purse,  eight  guineas,  the  old 
lady’s  rings,  and  the  boy's  gold  band  and  buckles. 

Tim.  And  the  old  lady’s  smelling  bottle — and  very  pretty 
scent  it  is.  ID  rinks. 

Meek.  And  her  muff. 

Jer.  Keep  that  yourself — it  will  just  suit  you  in  the  cold 
nights.  [To  Draggle.']  And  you — 

Drag.  I  capsized  two  half-drunken  farmers.  They 
fought  like  devils  ; — but  I  and  Haggerty  closed  with  ’em, 
flung  one  into  a  ditch,  and  pitched  t’other  after  him,  for 
the  sake  of  company. 

Jer.  Right — make  everybody  comfortable,  that’s  the 
captain’s  motto.  So  far  the  night’s  turned  out  well;  now 
comes  the  grand  spec  ;  we  go  to  crack  a  ken  ;  Kit’s  in,  so’s 
the  captain.  Steady’s  the  word  ;  I  go  first,  you  all  follow. 
I  have  my  instructions  :  this  is  no  common  go  ;  if  we  can 
we’ll  strip  the  house  with  all  civility  imaginable — but  in 
case  of  obstinacy,  charge  your  pieces  and  keep  your  powder 
dry. 

Omnes.  Aye,  aye  1  [They  examine  their  pistols. 

Jer.  Gentlemen  of  the  road  ! — Remember,  your  first  duty 
is  to  steal  everything  you  can  lay  your  hands  upon ;  and 
your  next,  to  carry  off  all  that’s  portable,  and  leave  them 
you  can’t  carry  away  ;  to  do  your  work  quiet  for  decency’s 
sake,  and  be  silent  for  your  own  ;  never  throw  away  a 
chance  of  a  chap  swearing  to  your  patter  ;  douse  all  glims 
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but  your  own,  for  the  less  they  see  of  you  the  less  they'll 
know  of  you, — and  remember,  gentlemen,  the  less  they 
know  of  you  the  better. 

Omnes.  Certainly  ! 

Jer.  Come  on,  then  !  A  sweet  ride  of  a  dozen  miles, 
just  to  cool  one’s  head,  then  for  the  crack  ;  and  then  back 
to  London  before  the  bit’s  are  stirring,  to  revel  over  our 
booty.  Come,  boys,  come  1  [ Exeunt ,  l. 

SCENE  VI. — Another  Apartment  in  Manby’s  House — a 

window,  c.  v. 

Enter  Mary  Ferrers,  agitated,  r. 

Mary.  ’Tis  he  !  Why,  why  is  he  here  ? — All  the  horrid 
tales  I  have  heard  rush  upon  my  memory — his  purpose  is 
plunder.  Oh,  heavens  1  he  that  was  once  so  kind,  so  good, 
whom  I  have  listened  to  beside  the  old  ruin,  ’till  I  thought 
in  that  heart  wickedness  could  not  enter.  But  no  !  I  found 
otherwise.  What  shall  I  do? — alarm  Mr.  Manby  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  him  ?  No,  I  dare  not  do  it,  I’ll — Some 
one  comes — [ Looking  off,  r.] — his  servant.  1  should  know 
that  face  too.  [ Retires ,  r. 

Enter  Kit  Clayton,  r. 

Kit.  Of  all  the  rummy  chaps  I  ever  did  see,  that  dot- 
and-carry-one-of-old-poetry  is  the  queerest;  he’s  as  green 
as  a  babby,  and  as  deep  as  a  wooden  spoon.  My  precious 
eyes  !  arn’t  there  a  plate  chest!  [ Dancing  and  singing  rap¬ 
turously.']  Tol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  r. — Kit  checks  himself. 

Jack.  Hush !  I’ve  slipped  away.  Have  you  recon- 
noitered  here  ? 

Kit.  There’s  not  a  hole  or  corner  in  the  premises  into 
which  I  have  not  poked  my  observing  nose.  Oh !  the 
plate  ! 

Jack.  Good  ? 

Kit.  Luscious  1  it  warmed  my  heart  to  touch  the  wine 
coolers. 

Jack.  And  the  cash  ? 

Kit.  That’s  the  predicament — can’t  learn  where  it  is  no 
how.  But  put  a  brace  of  pops  to  the  nob  of  old  Tyewig 
and  his  darter,  and  they’ll  soon  split. 

Jack.  No  !  no  violence  ;  I  feel  already  some  qualms  at 
robbing  him  whilst  enjoying  his  hospitality — and  yet,  why 
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should  I  ?  It  is  not  me  that  he  welcomes,  he  worships  wealth 
and  rank,  and  would  spurn  a  beggar  from  his  door.  Pity 
to  him  were  misplaced. 

Kit.  In  course  it  is.  Pity’s  always  misplaced  when  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  rowdy. 

Jack.  Caution  will  be  needful ;  there  is  one  in  the  house 
to  whom  we  are  known. 

Kit.  No! 

Jack.  You  remember  Mary  Ferrers  ? 

[Mary  appears  listening,  l.  s.  e. 

Kit.  Them  cursed  women  again  !  What  of  her  ? 

Jack.  She  is  here. 

Kit.  Then  we’re  as  good  as  turned  off. 

Jack.  Not  so.  She  has  not  recognised  me  yet ;  if  I  can 
but  escape  her,  the  family  will  retire,  and  all  will  go  well. 
Be  on  your  guard,  she  might  remember  you. 

Kit.  No — I  thinks  not  ;  I  never  went  a  philandering 
arter  her  as  you  did.  If  you’d  been  said  by  me — I  told 
you  long  ago,  when  she  talk’d  of  virtue  and  innocence  and 
marriage,  that  she  was  arter  no  good. 

Jack.  Poor  girl !  I  sought  her  ruin,  and  now,  perhaps, 
mine  is  in  her  power.  Away,  Criss — be  on  the  watch  to 
meet  me  here  when  the  family  retire.  Be  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Kit.  As  if  I  was  walking  to  my  own  hurrying.  [Exit,  r. 

Jack.  By  what  cursed  chance  is  Mary  here  ? — why  does 
she  cross  me  at  this  moment  ?  She  had  passed  away  with 
all  my  innocent  early  dreams,  and  I  was  armed  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  my  trade,  and  now  I  turn  boy  once  more. 

[Going,  r. — Mary  comes  from  l.  s.  e. 

Mary.  Stop  !  I  know  you  and  your  purpose. 

Jack.  Know  me  ? 

Mary.  Yes  ;  would  I  had  never  known  you — I  had  then 
been  spared  much  misery ;  but  the  worst  is,  to  see  you 
here  a  midnight  thief. 

Jack.  Mary  ! 

Mary.  Yes  I  that  Mary  that  you  once  swore  you  loved  ; 
that  Mary,  whom  you  sought  to  ruin, — but  I  preferred  a 
life  of  industry  to  one  of  guilt !  I  am  a  servant,  servant 
to  Miss  Manby,  and  know  my  duty. — You  and  your  com¬ 
panion  must  be  gone,  and  instantly. 

Jack.  Impossible  ! 

Mary.  I  have  but  one  way  then  !  [Attempts  to  go  off, 
r. — Jack  intercepts  her.']  Let  me  pass  ! 

Jack.  And  would  you  betray  me? 
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Mary.  I  would  prevent  robbery  and  murder. 

Jack.  Mary,  Mary,  this  robbery  shall  not  be  attempted 
— I  swear  it ! 

Mary.  [Bitterly.]  I  ought  to  believe  your  oaths. 

Jack.  I  know  you  have  little  cause  to  believe  them — I 
was  false,  but  have  expiated  that  falsehood  by  much  misery. 
Be  you  but  silent,  I’ll  send  notice  to  my  gang.  Mary — 
dear  Mary  !  you  once  loved  me  ;  would  you  bring  him  you 
loved  to  a  public  scaffold  ? 

Mary.  No — no,  if  I  dared  trust  you. 

Jack.  I  will  even  now  give  orders  to  my  companion  :  he 
shall  prevent  the  approach  of  my  fellows.  Mary,  by  the 
memory  of  happy,  innocent  days - 

Mary.  There  are  no  otuer  happy  days. 

Jack.  I  feel  there  are  not.  My  life  is  in  your  power — 
hear  me  warn  Clayton — I  will  then  retire  to  my  chamber, 
and  to-morrow,  leave  this  house  for  ever. 

Mary.  Do  so — but  1  must  remain  up.  [Going,  l. 

Jack.  Mary  ! 

Mary.  My  duty  will  not  let  me  rest  till  morning. 

[Exit,  l. 

Jack.  Oh  !  what  a  load  of  degradation  guilt  brings  with 
it. — I,  who  thought  myself  brave  and  proud,  beg  like  a 
pale  boy  for  life — No  1  not  for  life  ;  but  I  couldn’t  face 
Miss  Constance  Manby  as  a  paltry,  detected  thief.  [Call¬ 
ing  off.]  Kit — Kit ! 

Re-enter  Kit  Clayton,  r. 

Kit.  What  are  you  a  doing  on  ?  I’ll  swear  I  saw  a  pet¬ 
ticoat. 

Jack.  Clayton,  I  have  other  views — this  robbery  must 
not  take  place. 

Kit.  Not? 

Jack.  Certainly  not — Miss  Manby  is  young  and  inno¬ 
cent,  and - Hereafter  I  will  explain  more :  do  you  fly, 

and  warn  Jerry,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  to  return  to  our 
old  haunts.  We  remain  here. 

Kit.  Well,  but  the  plate — 

Jack.  You  have  heard  my  orders— your  duty  is  to  obey 
them. 

Kit.  Werry  good. 

Jack.  Lose  not  a  moment.  What  an  accursed  night  is 
this  !  [Exit,  l. 

Kit.  I  could  burst  out  a  crying  if  I  warn’t  ashamed  of 
itb~*ry,  it’s  a  regular  imposition,  sticking  one  up  in  these 
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clothes,  and  making  me  degrade  myself  as  a  menial,  and 
no  crack  arter  all!  I  vouldn’t  have  believed  it  on  him  ! 
Veil,  all  men  has  their  sorrows,  and  I’ve  mine.  I’ll  go 
and  tell  Long  Jerry ;  it’ll  go  near  to  break  his  heart,  but 
I’ll  tell  him.  Out  of  the  windy  ’ll  be  most  convenient. 

[ He  opens  the  casement ,  c.,  and  Long  Jerry  is  seen 
sitting  on  a  balcony. 

Jer.  The  family’s  gone  to  downy  nap  this  half  hour. — 
Why  don’t  the  captain  give  the  signal  ? 

Kit.  Come  in,  Jerry  ;  let  me  unbosom  myself  to  some 
one,  for  I’m  a  chap  as  has  his  griefs,  I  can  tell  you. 

[ Jerry  comes  forward. 

Jer.  What’s  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Kit.  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  minute. —  Captain  won't  crack  the 
crib. 

Jer.  A — what  ? 

Kit.  Jerry,  Jerry,  them  accursed  women  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all.  He  talks  about  this  slip  of  a  girl — this  Miss  Manby 
— says  she’s  young  and  innocent — 

Jer.  Ugh  !  I  thought  he  knew  better. 

Kit.  Isn’t  it  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  a  great  man  so 
veak  ? 

Jer.  Kit,  it  musn’t  be  ;  if  he’s  no  regard  for  his  cha¬ 
racter,  we  have.  Go  down  and  let  all  the  crew  in  at  the 
door,  bind  and  gag  the  servants,  and  leave  me  here. 

Kit.  But  what’ll  the  captain  say? 

Jer.  When  all’s  done,  he’ll  share  the  spoil,  and  be  easy 
enough. 

Kit.  Well,  I  think  with  you.  One’s  not  come  out  for 
nothing,  so  here  goes  ! 

[Exit,  l. — Jerry  lights  his  lantern,  and  blows  out  the 
candle — dark. — Music,  piano. 

Jer.  Now  for  the  tools.  [ Taking  them  from  his  pocket.  ] 
My  barking  iron’s  all  right.  I’ll  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  [Turning  the  shade  of  the  lantern.]  The 
jemmy’s  all  right.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  ?  If  I  thought  he’d  got  any  returns  of  the  old  com¬ 
plaint,  and  wanted  to  come  the  honest  again,  I’d - but 

no,  he’s  above  anything  so  low  as  that.  [A  noise  heard 
without ,  l. J  I  hear  them,  they’re  at  work.  [Looking  of, 
L.j  Quick,  lads — steady  !  [Exit,  r. 

Theophilus.  [I Viihout,  n.l  Murder  ! — What  are  you 
going  to  do  ? 

Dick  Draggle.  [ Without ,  l.]  Stash  your  patter,  and 
come  along ! 
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Enter  Kit  Clayton,  Dick  Draggle,  Peter  Meek,  arid 
Gang,  l.,  dragging  in  Theophilus  and  the  Cook ,  bound 
back  to  back . 

Kit.  Vhere’s  the  key  of  the  plate  chest  ?  Confess,  old 
Poetry,  vill  you  ? 

Theo.  The  gentleman’s  gentleman’s  a  thief  1— comes,  as 
the  poet  says,  “To  rifle,  rob,  and  plunder  1” — I  see  gal¬ 
lows  written  in  your  face.  If  you’re  not  hanged,  I  will  be 
for  you  1 

Kit.  Werry  good.  Then,  when  the  time  comes,  don’t 
be  out  of  the  vay  1 

[ Screams  and  cries  of  “  Thieves  !  thieves  !”  heard 
without ,  r. 


Enter  Long  Jerry  and  another  part  of  the  gang ,  r., 
dragging  in  Manby,  Constance,  and  Frederick, 
iv ho  is  fighting  with  one  of  them,  followed  by  Servants 
with  candles. 

Man.  (r.)  Forbear,  Frederick,  forbear !  resistance  is  in 
vain.  Spare  our  lives,  gentlemen,  and  take  what  you 
please. 

Kit.  That’s  sensible  and  civil. — You’re  an  old  chap  as 
knows  vot’s  vhich  ;  ve’ll  be  as  tender  to  you  as  if  you  vos 
a  hinfant.  [ Loudly .]  Vhere’s  the  key  of  the  cash  box? 

Jer.  Bind  and  gag  him  !  [To  Constance .]  Might  I  trou¬ 
ble  you,  miss,  for  those  earrings? 


Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  c.,  and  Mary,  l. 

Mary.  Is  this  your  promise  ? 

Jack.  By  heayens  I  I  knew  not  of  this  outrage. — Unbind 
them  ! 

[They  unbind  Theophilus  and  the  Cook,  who  go  off ,  l. 

Kit.  There,  go  along  with  you,  you  old  fool !  [Exit,  l. 

Jack.  Hence,  and  leave  your  booty  ! 

[The  Gang  murmur. 

Fred.  There  are  at  least  two  of  us  armed.  Let  us  rush 
upon  the  villains  1 

Jack.  Be  at  your  peace,  sir.  [To  the  Gang.]  Am  I  not 
heard  ? — Away  ! 

Jer.  Why,  we  always  have  obeyed  you, — but  now,  with 
such  a  booty  in  our  grasp,  why  really,  captain - 

Man.  ] 

Con.  S(  >  Their  captain  i 

Fred. 
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Jack.  Yes,  I  am  their  captain,  but  will  exert  my  power 
onlv  to  protect  you.  [To  Constance.']  Madam,  I  sought 
^distinguished"  honour  of  your  hand  ;  though  I  sigh  to 
relinquish  such  charms,  yet  1  rejoice  that  I  resign  you  to 
a  worthier  lover.  Mr.  Manby,  for  your  hospitality,  I  re¬ 
main  your  debtor  ;  I  cannot  be  your  son-in-law,  I  am 
[ Bowing ]  your  grateful  servant.  [To  the  Gang.]  Now, 
the  game’s  up — away,  boys — to  the  road  ! — your  captain 
accompanies  you  ! 

Jer.  No  !  if  you  choose  to  be  chicken-hearted,  we  know 
our  duty— the  word’s  “  Rifle,  boys  !”  Down  with  him  ! 

[The  Gang  are  about  to  rush  upon  Jack,  when  he 
draws  a  pistol,  fires,  and  wounds  Jerry,  who  falls 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  Gang. 

Jack.  Mary,  I  have  kept  my  promise ! 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  at  an  Inn. 

Enter  a  Waiter,  l.,  showing  in  Mr.  Colville,  Con¬ 
stance,  and  Frederick.  —  Frederick  whispers  the 

Waiter,  who  exits,  l. 

Col.  Well,  I  trust  you  are  satisfied  now,  Constance,  when 
the  churlish  old  hunks  has  actually  suffered  you  to  drag 
him  here  to  see  this  former  paragon  of  waiting  maids. 

Con.  You’re  a  dear,  good  nunky — though,  two  years 
since,  I  didn’t  think  quite  so  well  of  you,  nor  you  of  me, 
I  fancy. 

Col.  What,  Fred  has  told  you  so,  hey  ?  Bah  !  a  young 
fellow  is  sure  to  tell  his  wife  all  his  friends  have  said  of 
her.  Suffering  and  wrong  made  me  think  ill  of  all  women; 
but  you  have  lured  me  back  to  the  world, — and  when  I  sit 
by  your  hearth,  Fred  serenely  happy,  and  you  engaged  in 
the  sweet  duties  of  a  mother,  I  no  longer  wish  to  be  alone. 
But  come,  this  won’t  do — there,  away  with  you,  and  let  us 
see  this  marvellous  maid  that  has  in  two  years  taken  an  old 
fool  for  a  husband,  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  her  a  widow 
in  six  months. 

Con.  If  the  difference  of  station  did  not  make  it  impos¬ 
sible,  you  have  become  so  very  domestic,  so  very  fond  of 
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children,  and  entertain  so  great  an  opinion  of  matrimony, 
that  I  should  fear  Mrs.  Marigold’s  eyes. 

Col.  Away  with  you,  hussey  !  [ Constance  runs  off,  l.] 
She  sees  the  sunlight  on  the  stream,  but  does  not  dream 
how  darkly  the  waters  run  beneath  it.  And  now,  Frederick, 
’ere  Constance  returns,  tell  me  what  tidings  you  have 
gathered. 

Fred.  All  I  can  learn  of  your  adopted  son  is,  that  he 
now  mingles  in  fashionable  society,  and  passes  for  a  French 
count. 

Col.  Then  at  least  he  has  abandoned  his  plan  of  forceful 
plunder — he  is  no  longer  a  highwayman  ? 

Fred.  I — do  not  know.  [Flings  himself  into  a  chair. 

Col.  [ Heaving  a  deep  sign ,  and  turning  awag.]  1  see, — 
swindler  by  day,  a  robber  at  night. 

Re-enter  Waiter,  with  a  salver ,  &fc.,  l. 

W  ai.  Here  is  the  spiced  wine,  sir,  as  our  house  is  famous 
for,  and  very  spicy  wine  it  is  1 

F\-ed.  No  impertinence,  sir  ! 

Wai.  No,  sir. 

Fred.  Leave  the  room,  sir ! 

Wai.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit,  L. 

Fred.  Come,  dear  uncle,  you  are  chilled,  this  will  revive 
you. 

Col.  You  are  always  thoughtful,  Fred.  I’ll  shake  off 
this  weakness.  [Looking  off.]  Here,  my  dear  Fred,  is  your 
noble  hearted  wife,  and  may  your  boy  prove  a  treasure  to 
you.  [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Constance,  l-,  with  Mrs.  Marigold  (Mary 

Ferrers),  l. 

Con.  Uncle,  Mrs.  Marigold. 

Col.  [Rising,  and  bowing.]  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam, 
to  drink  your  health.  [Looking  up,  and  starting.]  Mary 
Ferrers  ! 

Mary.  Mr.  Colville,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

Col.  [Motioning  Constance  and  Frederick  away.]  Mary, 
this  meeting  is  a  strange  one  ;  I  know  all ;  you  loved  that 
reckless  boy — nay,  he  loved  you  (if  such  hearts  can  love.) 
Tell  me,  have  you  seen  him  since  he  fled  my  house  ? 

Mary.  Once,  once  only. 

Col.  Where — when  ? 

Mary.  Do  not  ask  me,  it  is  a  tale  of — [Checking  her- 
self.]  Your  nephew  knows  all. 
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Col.  [Lightly.']  Come,  Fred,  leave  the  ladies  together; 
you  and  I  will  take  a  stroll  in  the  grounds.  Frederick, 
you  know  more  than  you  have  told. 

[Exeunt  Colville  and  Frederick ,  k. 

Con.  Well  Mary,  I  find  you  a  widow,  and  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  hostelries  on  the  Oxford-road.  I 
thought,  even  in  my  girlish  days,  when  we  sat  up  at  nights, 
and  you  told  me  your  love  story,  how  Mr.  John  Rann  had 
won  your  young  heart, — and  you’d  never  wed,  not  you  ! — 
Oh,  Mary  1  Mary  1 

Mary.  I  did  not  wed  for  love. 

Con.  How  horrid  ! 

Mary.  I  was  but  a  domestic  ;  a  worthy  old  man  wanted 
a  young  nurse  ;  he  was  kind,  very  kind,  and  teased  me  to 
be  his,  and — and' — and  I  really  hadn’t  the  heart  to  refuse 
him. 

Con.  And  now - 

Mary.  He  has  been  eighteen  months  in  his  grave. — 
[Tenderly .]  I  did  my  duty  by  him  ;  he  left  me  all  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  But  come,  I  must  keep  up  my  character — they 
call  me  the  merry  hostess. 

Con.  I  must  run  and  dress,  dear.  Oh  !  Mary,  you’re  a 
sad  sample  of  the  sex  ;  wealth  and  a  marigold  came,  and 
the  flower  of  a  first  love  withered. — For  shame  !  for  shame ! 

[Runs  off,  l. 

Mary.  First  love  !  no,  in  woman’s  heart  that  flower 
blooms  for  ever  1  I  have  renounced,  but  I  cannot  forget 
him  1 

SONG. — Mary. — ( Introduced .) 

[Exit,  L. 

SCENE  II. — A  Handsome  Room  at  Mrs.  Marigold' s — • 
tables  and  chairs  r.  and  l. 

Beau  Brummell  (r.)  and  Tom  Bullock  (l.)  discovered 
seated  at  the  tables. 

Bui.  We  did  the  thing  snugly  enough  last  night. 

Bru.  Confine  it  to  the  singular — you  did,  perhaps. 

Bui.  Why,  you  rose  a  large  winner  ? 

Bru.  A  few  paltry  thousands,  nothing  more. 

Major  Hanger.  [Without,  l.]  Tell  the  post  boy  he’s  a 
loitering  rascal,  and  fling  a  guinea  at  his  head  1 
Enter  Major  Hanger,  l. 
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Bru.  Brum-me!l — ell,  that’s  ray  name. 

Maj.  Well,  and  Brum’s  half  of  it ;  and  I  know,  give  you 
an  inch,  you’ll  take  an  ell. 

Bru.  What  brings  you  so  early  ? 

Maj.  To  meet  Count  Chanterais.  I’d  have  been  here 
before,  but  I’ve  been  dining  with  Dick  Vernon. 

Bru.  Jt’s  but  nine — have  you  left  the  table  so  early  ? 

Maj.  Yes  ;  but  we  sat  down  yesterday. 

Bru.  Ha! 

Re-enter  the  Waiter,  l. 

Wai.  Count  Chanterais,  gentlemen. 

Maj.  In  with  him  l  [Exit  Waiter ,  l.]  Well,  though 
the  Count  is  a  Frenchman,  he  drinks  and  pays  like  a  true 
John  Bull. 

Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  disguised  as  Count 
Chanterais,  l. 

Jack .  1  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  mon  Major ;  I  hope 
you  are  pretty  well,  I  tank  you.  Monsieur  Brummell,  sir, 
I  sail  come  long  times  before,  but  I  have  accidents  on  the 
road. 

^Bul  ^  j'^hat,  been  stopped,  I  suppose. 

Jack.  Stopped  !  non,  non,  not  stop,  he  run  away. 

Bui.  What,  run  away? 

Jack.  De  horse.  I  go  to  what  you  call  de  livery  man. 

Bui.  No,  no,  to  the  livery  stableman. 

Jack.  Oui.  And  I  say  to  de  livery  stablemans,  “  I  want 
une  cheval.”  He  show  him  to  me  ;  I  see  it  beauty  horse. 
“  I  vill  give  you  de  price,”  I  say,  “but  I  must  have  de 
trial.” 

Bui.  Of  course. 

Jack.  Now,  what  you  shall  tinks  ? — I  mount  him,  beau¬ 
tiful  pace — I  reach  the  Heath  of — of  Onslow,  to  where  the 
mauvais  sujet  is  chained  up  very  much. 

Maj.  Oh,  the  gibbet. 

Jack.  De  gibbet — dat  is  him. — De  moment  dis  beauty 
cheval  see  him  gibbet,  his  ears  go  back,  he  makes  de  snort, 
his  tail  is  very  much  surprise,  he  ran  away  and  never  shall 
stop. 

Maj.  Were  you  thrown  ? 

Jack.  No,  sare,  de  horse  keep  on  his  run,  and  I  keep  on 
his  back,  till  we  come  (all  out  of  my  way)  to  de  “  Trois 
Pigeon.” 
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Maj.  The  “Three  Pigeons,”  the  haunt  of  highwaymen. 

Jack.  He’s  very  good  highwaymans  for  me.  What  is 
very  extraordinaire,  the  innkeepers  shall  know  the  horse 
perfectly  well,  [.They  all  laugh ,  save  Brummell. 

Bru.  [Coming  forward. J  Ah  !  I  once  bought  a  horse — 
mind,  I  bought  him  under  very  odd  circumstances.  I  said 
to  the  fellow,  “  What  are  the  animal's  peculiarities  ?”  A 
horse  on  sale  never  has  any  faults.  “  Why,”  said  he — 
(the  man,  not  the  horse) — 

Jack.  Ah  !  de  horse  no  speak. 

Bru.  “  He  never  will  pass  the  ‘  Black  Boy’  at  Chelms¬ 
ford.” 

Jack.  C’est  bien  drole. 

Bru.  “Well,”  said  I,  “I  never  go  amid  the  calves  in 
Essex.”  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  a  better  horse  I 
never  had. 

Maj.  What  of  that  ?  What  cock-and-bull  story  is  this  ? 

Bru.  Neither  cock,  nor  bull,  but  a  horse,  Major  Hanger. 

Jack.  Veil,  sare  of  de  horse. 

Bru.  One  day — it  was  some  victory,  or  a  man  had  been 
hanged,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  vulgarians  were 
all  about  the  streets — I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  my¬ 
self  :  a  thought  struck  me,  and,  said  I,  Now  freekle  me  if 
I  don’t  go  to  the  “  Black  Boy”  at  Chelmsford. 

Maj.  Well,  get  on. 

Bru.  I  rode  into  the  inn — a  fellow  in  straw  stockings 
came  out — 

Jack.  Straw  stockings  !  [Laughmg .]  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Bru.  And,  said  he,  “  Hollo,  old  boy !  I’m  glad  to  see 
you  back  again  1”  “  You  straw  ruffian  1”  I  replied,  “  what 

do  you  mean  by  back  again  ?  I  never  was  here  before.” 
“  No,”  said  Straw  again,  “  but  the  horse  was.” 

Jack.  Aha!  ’twas  his  old  stable. 

Bru.  It  was  ;  and  he  had  been  purloined  from  there  by 
a  notorious  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Rann. 

Maj.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  highwayman.  I 
wonder  his  horse  didn’t  poke  its  head  into  a  carriage  win¬ 
dow,  or  stop  the  mail. 

Jack.  Well,  I  hear  dreadful  tales  of  de  robber,  mais  I 
never  shall  be  rob  in  my  life.  Dis  very  honest  country. 

[Crosses  to  c. 

Bru.  Oh,  very  ! — eh,  Major  ? 

Maj.  Very  ! 

Jack.  In  France,  I  confess,  I  travel,  de  voleur  stop  de 
vay,  I  say  to  them,  I  am  Count  Chanterais,  a  soldier,  and 
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never  will  submit.  Dey  see  my  eye,  dey  viel  dere  caps,  I 
>  throw  my  bridle  on  my  horse,  fold  my  arms,  and  valk  him 
gently  on. 

Bru.  I  don’t  know  how  they  do  it  in  France,  but  I’ll 
bet  that  you’ll  be  robbed  before  you  leave  England. 

Jack.  Never  !  1  will  die  first  1 
I  Bru.  Then  you  will  die  first,  and  be  robbed  afterwards. 

Jack.  I  bet  you  five  hundred  pound  I’m  no  robbed  to¬ 
night. 

Bru.  [ Hesitating .]  Why - 

Maj.  I’ll  take  it  for  fun. 

Jack.  Done,  done.  [ Jack  and  Bullock  retire  up. 

Maj.  Though  I  agree  with  the  Count,  for  I  never  was 
robbed,  and  I’ve  been  out  in  the  darkest  nights  on  the 
dreariest  roads,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  rascals. 

Bru.  In  the  hopes  ? — Aye,  hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick. 

Jack.  [ Coming  forward  with  Tom  Bullock ,  c.]  Very 
good,  Monsieur  Oxen — capitals. — Mon  cher  Hanger,  I  sail 
i  bet  you  three  to  one  as  regards  myself — I  sail  bet  dat  you 
are  all  three  robbed  this  very  night. 

Maj.  Done,  twenty  times  over  ! 

Bui.  Done  ! 

Bru.  Done  !  Mind,  having  your  pocket  picked  don’t 
go  for  anything  ? 

Maj.  No,  certainly.  For  my  part,  Count,  I  always  carry 
my  notes  in  my  boots — my  boots.  In  a  hustle,  one  of  a 
gang  might  pick  one’s  pocket.  I  mean,  regularly  robbed 
on  the  highway. 

Jack.  Oui,  oui,  mon  Major.  [Major  and  Tom  retire  up. 

Bru.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  is  bold  enough  to 
rob  Major  Hanger  of  his  boots.  It’s  my  opinion,  Count, 
that  you  are  reckoning  without  your  host.  For  my  part, 
I  am  not  the  man  to  rush  promiscuously  into  a  m61ee,  but 
I  always  drive  a  fast  horse,  and  carry  my  notes  in  my  left 
breast  pocket. 

Jack.  [Closely  observing  Brummell' s  rings.)  Certaine- 
ment — you  sail  all  be  regularly  rob  on  de  highway. 

[The  Waiter  brings  on  wine.,  and  exits ,  l. — Bullock 
lays  out  cards ,  dice,  fyc.,  on  the  table. 

Bui.  Come,  the  game’s  made,  as  they  say  at  the  tables; 
and  now  for  a  pleasant  hour. 

Jack.  [Going,  l.]  For  some  few  minntes, — but  I  have 
business,  1  must  leave  you. 

Maj.  Nay  ! — Come,  we’ll  crack  a  bottle  of  claret  a-piece 
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over  the  bet.  [ They  all  go  the  table ,  c.]  I  know  I  shall 
win. 

Jack.  I  think  I  shall  win. 

Maj.  Then  the  road  will  be  lucky  so  both  of  us. 

Bru.  As  the  peculators  say. 

Maj.  So,  Count,  as  toe  are  to  win,  here’s  “Good  luck  to 
the  road  1“  [ They  all  fill. 

Jack.  Capitals,  Monsieur  Hanger ;  I  drink  him  wid  ail 
my  heart.  We  drink  it  wid  de  hips  ? 

Maj.  Oh  !  by  all  means,  with  all  the  honours.  Good 
luck  to  the  road  ! 

Bui.  Good  luck  to  the  road  ! 

Jack.  Good  luck  to  de  road  ! 

Bru.  Good  luck  to  the  road  ! 

Omnes.  Hip  !  hip  1  hip  ! — Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  1 

[T'he  scetie  closes. 

SCENE  III. — A  Front  Room  at  the  Inn  of  the  “  Three 

Jolly  Pigeons .” 

Enter  Kit  Clayton,  l.,  followed  by  Adelgitha. 

Kit.  Hadelgitha,  it  arn’t  no  use  axing  for  impossibilities, 
’cause  vy, — what’s  impossible,  can’t  be. 

Ade.  Don’t  tell  me,  Christopher  !  the  gang  can  do  very 
well  without  you  to-night:  I  want  a  little  recreation;  you 
must  take  me  to  the  “  Dog  and  Duck”  tavern  ;  there’s  a 
ball  to-night,  look  here.  [Giaes  a  card. 

Kit.  [Reading.]  “  Hadmit  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  a 
select  fancy  dress  ball>, — wery  select  I  fancy  it  is — “  No 
person  hadmitted  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and,  N.B.” — 
now,  that  means  summat,  or  summat  else. 

Ade.  Noty  been  he,  booby  ! 

Kit.  Wery  good  !  [Reading.]  “  Noty  been  he,  booby — 
Fighting  is  allowed.”  Well,  that  vill  make  it  comfortable. 

Ade.  So,  I’m  not  to  go  ! 

Kit.  Hadelgitha,  business  must  be  minded — “industry 
must  prosper’’  was  what  I  writ. 

Ade.  You  write  1  you  ignorant,  unlicked  cub  1 

Kit.  Hignorant  I  vas,  unlicked  vas  not.  I  undertakes 
to  say,  whilst  I  was  at  that  there  charity  school  in  St. 
Giles’s,  no  gentleman,  or  gentleman’s  son  in  disguise,  got 
teached  less,  or  licked  more.  Hadelgitha,  you’ve  seen 
them  little  cherubs  stuck  up  about  town,  with  sky-blue 
coats,  worsted  stockings,  and  leather  fie-for-shames, — I 
vas  the  moral  of  one  of  them. 
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Ade.  Never  let  me  hear  you  name  the  filthy  charity 
schools  again  ! 

Kit.  Filthy  !  Come,  I  know  I  scrubbed  the  floor  clean 
enough. 

Ade.  That  I  should  bemean  myself  to — to  have  anything 
to  say  to  a  charity  boy  ! — I,  who  had  a  boarding-school 
education  ! 

Kit.  Wery  capital  things  them  boarding-schools,  ’spe¬ 
cially  if  the  grubbery’s  good.  Hadelgitha,  you  know  1 
loved  you  for  your  helegai.ee  and  hedication  ;  you  loved 
me  for  a  little  indescribable  something  in  my  manners.  1 
must  meet  the  captain:  it’ll  be  a  hearly  job;  ve’ll  post 
back  to  town,  and  you  shall  go  to  the  “  Dog  and  Duck,” 
or  else,  vich  is  better,  to  the  “Cock  and  Magpie”  to¬ 
morrow  night. 

Ade.  [Embrrciny  him.]  Oh,  Christopher  ! 

Kit.  Oh  1  Hadelgitha  !  I  haven’t  been  so  happy  since  I 
vas  at  the  char — [<$Ae  checks  him.]  Veil,  since  I  was  at 
school  vere  I  did  nothing,  and  t’other  boys  helped  me. 

DUET. — Adelgitha  and  Kit. 

Ade.  Crissy  odsbuds,  I’ll  on  with  my  duds, 

And  over  the  water  we’ll  flare  ; 

Kit.  Coaches  and  prads,  lasses  and  lads, 

And  fidler’s  will  be  there. 

Ade.  There  beauty  blushes  bright, 

Kit.  The  punch  is  hot  and  strong, 

n  ,  J  And  there  we’ll  whisk  it,  frisk  it,  whisk  it, 

0  ’  \  Skip  it,  and  trip  it  along  1 

Ade.  There’s  Charley  Rattan,  and  natty  Jack  Rann, 
And  giant-like  Giles  M‘Ghee  ; 

There’s  Sidle  so  slim,  and  flare-away  Tim, 

And  all  of  them  doat  on  me. 

Kit.  Hadelgitha — platonically,  Christopher! 

Ade.  But  Charley,  and  Jack,  and  Tim, 

In  vain  may  exert  their  wit, 

For  still  I’ll  dance  it,  prance  it,  dance  it, 

Flaring  away  with  Kit ! 

Kit.  There’s  frollicking  Kate,  and  rollicking  Bet, 

And  slammerkin  Sail  so  tall, 

And  leary-eyed  Poll  and  blue-eyed  Moll — 

Blow  me,  I  love  them  all! 

Christopher — platonically,  Hadelgitha  ! 
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Kit. 


Kit. 

Ade. 

Kit. 

Ade. 


Both. 


But  Winny,  nor  Jenny,  nor  Sue, 

Shall  wean  this  heart  from  thee — 

So  thus  I’ll  trip  it,  lip  it,  trip  it, 

Trip  it  with  Hadelgitha  l 

The  morning  may  dawn,  as  sure  as  you’re  born, 
Will  find  us  dancing  alone. 

I’ll  get  a  hack,  be  off  in  a  crack, 

An  elegant  Darby  and  Joan  1 
How’ll  the  vulgarians  stare 
As  they  see  you  sportingly  ? 

'  For  none  can  splash  it,  dash  it,  splash  it, 

Addy7  }Hke  y°U  and  11 


SCENE  IV. — Hounslow  Heath ,  by  Moonlight. 

Enter  Long  Jerry  and  Bobby  Buckhorse,  l.  u.  e. 

Jer.  You  long  to  be  a  highwayman  ? 

Bob.  I  do. 

Jer.  It’s  a  laudable  ambition.  What  money  have  you 
about  you  ? 

Bob.  Last  quarter’s  wagers — two  guineas  and  a  half, 
what  customer’s  gave  me — one  pound  three — and  prigg- 
ings  from  the  till,  seven  pounds  twelve. 

Jer.  In  all — 

Bob.  Eleven  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

Jer.  Hand  it  over. 

Bob.  Eh  ? 

Jer.  Hand  it  over,  I  say!  [Bobby  reluctantly  complies.'] 
That’s  your  first  lesson  in  the  business. 

Bob.  I  wanted  to  practise,  not  to  be  practised  upon. 

Jer.  Don’t  snivel ;  wipe  your  nose,  and  listen : — I  take 
you  as  my  apprentice ;  I  consider  this  as  the  premium  that 
has  been  paid  with  you. 

Bob.  Yes. 

Jer.  There’s  a  guinea  for  you,  for  luck. 

Bob.  Thank  you — you’re  very  good. 

Jer.  I  am;  I’ll  be  as  tender  to  you  as  if  you  was  my 
own  child. 

Bob.  Will  you  ? 

Jer.  I  will,  I  tell  you  :  you’ll  rise  in  the  profession,  and 
in  time  be  as  high  as  myself. 

Bob.  I’m  afraid  I  never  shall. 

Jer.  I’ve  a  spec  to-night :  Sixteen  String  Jack  and  his 
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pals  are  likely  to  be  here ;  we  must  watch  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  then - 

Bob.  What,  rob  them  of  their  plunder  ? 

Jer.  No;  inform  against  them.  Your  evidence  would 
be  taken  ;  they  might  doubt  mine. 

Bob.  I’d  rather  rob  than  peach. 

Jer.  Bah!  Rann  shot  me,  at  old  Manby’s  crack — the 
wound  rankles  yet.  I’d  like  to  see  the  stringer  strung — 
and  he  shall  be,  if  I  have  luck.  Back — back  1  I  hear  them ; 
stick  by  me,  I’ll  make  a  man  of  you ;  hesitate,  I’ll  shoot 
you  like  a  dog.  {Exeunt ,  cautiously ,  r. 

Enter  Kit  Clayton,  Dick  Draggle,  and  Peter  Meek, 

at  the  back ,  c. 

Kit.  Peter,  Peter,  you’ve  been  out  of  one  of  the  num- 
miest  goes  that  the  eyes  of  a  well-intentioned  gentleman 
could  be  clapped  upon. 

Bra.  It  was  beautiful  ! 

Meek.  Just  tell  what  it  was,  and  how  it  was. 

Kit.  The  captain  gave  us  the  office  that  Tom  Bullock 
was  going  the  side-road  to  town,  Tom  Bullock,  the  downiest 
cove,  the  leary  one  that  never  goes  to  sleep. 

Meek.  Never  goes  to  sleep  ? 

Kit.  He  sold  his  beds,  they  weren’t  no  use  to  him,  lie’s 
so  regularly  wide  awake. 

Bra.  We  took  the  office,  and  dropped  upon  him. 

Kit.  All  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  “Shell  out,  old  fellow, 
will  you  !’’  says  I.  He  attempted  to  resist,  and  then - 

Bra.  [ Showing  pistols.']  I  came  in  with  my  persuader. 

Kit.  He  tried  to  patter  us  out  of  it — If  we  only  let  him 
pass,  on  his  honour,  he’d  give  us  the  same  amount  the  next 
day,  and  no  questions  axed.  “  Yy,  you  unconscious  babby,” 
says  I,  “do  you  see  anything  green  here?’’  Whereon,  I 
took  out  my  knife,  and  cut - 

Meek.  His  throat  ? 

Kit.  No  ;  a  stake  from  the  hedge.  Veil,  ve  seated  him 
in  a  dry  ditch,  fastened  the  bent  stake  over  his  legs  as  he 
couldn’t  rise.  [ Showing  a  flask.]  I  gave  him  a  sup  of  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk,  and  cut  away.  Tom  Bullock,  the  downy  one — 
{Laughing. J  Ha,  ha,  ha!  {They  all  laugh. 

Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  on  horseback,  r.  u.  e. 

Jack.  Is  the  work  done  ? 

Kit.  In  a  workman-like  manner.  Sich  a  swag  ! 

Jack.  Then  come  away,  lads,  there  is  more  at  hand  :  to 
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their  respective  homes  there  are  but  two  roads.  Mark 
me,  lads — no  violence  ;  this  is  a  freak  as  well  as  a  hustle. 
Dick,  plant  yourself  up  the  lane,  and  keep  watch.  [Dick 
retires ,  c.  f.]  I  go  on  one  enterprise,  and  alone. 

Kit.  Alone  ? 

Jack.  Yes — some  one  I  would  meet  privately. 

Kit.  Them  cursed  women  will  be  your  ruin  at  last ! 

Jack.  There  is  no  woman  in  the  case. — Is  your’s  ready? 

Kit.  Hadelgitha  is.  But,  captain,  honour’s  honour, 
and,  in  course,  one’s  lady  is  one’s  lady,  and — you  haven’t 
got  no  design  agin  Hadelgitha  ? 

Jack.  No,  Kit,  I  want  her  to  aid — she  has  only  to  do 
what  I  tell  her. 

Kit.  Yes,  but  mind  ye,  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
you  tell  her  to  do. 

Jack.  I  tell  her  to  adore  you,  Kit,  and  assist  in  a  scheme 
that  will  put  at  least  two  hundred  into  your  cly. 

Kit.  Say  no  more  ;  I  never  heard  such  a  sensible  speech 
since  I  left  off  attending  the  public  meetings.  [Exit,  l.  s.  e. 

Jack.  ’Tis  a  glorious  frolic.  I  have  lost  five  hundred 
pounds  to-night,  and  they  have  it  upon  them,  with,  doubt¬ 
less,  thousands  besides.  Can  I  venture  among  them  again? 
By  heaven,  I  will !  My  disguise  is  impenetrable,  or  Mary 
must  have  recognised  me  in  my  frequent  visits  to  the 
“  Crown.”  By  what  strange  fatality  does  she  ever  cross 
me  ! — bringing  back  fond  dreams  and  maddening  memory. 
My  kind,  kind  father,  who  adopted  me  in  my  feeble  in¬ 
fancy — whom  I  robbed  in  my  lusty  boyhood — Oh  1  damna¬ 
tion  !  if  I  think,  I  am  a  wretch  indeed.  No,  here’s  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one  !  I  hear  footsteps, — as  the  fellow 
says  in  the  play,  “  This  is  the  night,  that  either  makes  me 
or  undoes  me  quite.”  [Exit,  R.  u.  e. 

Enter  Major  Hanger,  r.  4th  e. 

Maj.  I’m  sorry  I  knocked  dowrn  those  three  carters  ; 
they  wrere  not  thieves.  Well,  mistakes  will  happen.  That 
cursed  impudent  waiter,  saying  he  knew  I’d  lose.  I’m 
glad  I  flung  him  out  of  the  window.  I  wonder  what  they’ll 
charge  for  him  in  the  bill  ?  [The  Gang  are  seen  watching.'] 
What  d — d  nonsense  people  talk  1  I’ve  been  on  the  heath 
this  half  hour ;  no  one  meddles  with  me — perhaps  my 
sceptre  frightens  ’em  a  little.  [Braiidishing  an  enormous 
cudgel.]  It’s  all  twaddle,  no  outrages  are  ever  committed 
in  a  place  like  this.  [A  shrill  scream  heard  without.]  Ah  1 
the  cry  of  a  woman  ! — Hurrah  !  I’m  in  a  row  at  last  1 

[i?uns  towards  l. 
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Enter  Adelgitha,  l.,  and  rushes  into  his  arms. 

Ade.  Save  me  1  save  me  1 

Maj.  I  will ! 

Ade.  Ha  1  again  in  their  power  1 — No,  no  !  you  are  not 
one  of  the  villain  1 

Maj.  No,  I’m  d — d  if  I  am  1 

Ade.  Yes,  he  bore  a  bludgeon  like  your’s — oh  !  oh  1 
[Faints  in  his  arms,  at  the  same  time  knocking  the 
bludgeon  from  his  hand. 

Maj.  Poor  creature  !  she  fains.  [ Lifting  her  up .]  I’ll 
bear  her  hence — No,  if  I  meet  a  body  of  ruffians  whilst  she 
hangs  upon  my  arm,  what  can  I  do  ?  Best  tarry  till  she 
recovers.  [Peter  crawls  forth  and  steals  the  bludgeon .] 
She’s  very  pretty  !  I’m  a  queer  lot  myself,  and  have  much 
to  answer,  but  it  never  was  said  of  George  Hanger  that  he 
insulted  the  lovely,  or  oppressed  the  weak.  She  revives  ! 

Ade.  [Starting  from  him.]  Ha!  my  brain  whirls !  [He 
soothes  her.]  You  are  my  guardian  angel,  sent  to  save  me. 
[<SAe  puts  his  hands  back — Draggle  and  Peter  ap¬ 
proach  behind  him,  and  put  a  noose  over  his  hands. 

Maj.  Confusion  !  Ha  !  you  little  cockatrice  ! 

Ade.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  old  gentleman,  you  are 
caught  at.  last !  [Runs  off,  L. 

Maj.  [Struggling.]  Scoundrels  ! — Death  ! 

Re-enter  Kit  Clayton,  l.  s.  e. 

Kit.  No,  ve  are  not  in  the  undertaking  line  ;  it’s  no  use 
resisting,  ’cause  ve  has  the  persuaders.  Yon’t  you  take  a 
seat  ? 

Maj.  No  !  I  don’t  want  to  sit  down. 

Kit.  Show  the  Major  to  a  seat.  [They  force  him  to  a 
stunted  tree,  l.,  and  bind  him.]  These  here  little  dis¬ 
agreeables  vill  occur,  Major.  [Taking  his  watch.]  A  tom- 
pion,  I  presume.  [ Taking  his  purse  and  snuffbox.]  Wery 
pretty  loose  change !  Yill  you  take  a  pinch  of  snuff? 

Maj.  Villain  !  we  shall  meet  again. 

Kit.  I  shall  be  werry  happy,  I’m  sure,  any  evening  you 
are  at  leisure. 

Maj.  Your  confounded  impudence  makes  me  laugh  !— 
Release  me,  and  keep  your  booty. 

Kit.  Ye  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing  ;  besides,  ve  arn’t 
quite  done  vith  you.  Might  I  trouble  you  to  take  off  your 
boots  ? 

Maj.  My  boots  ! 
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Kit.  Peter,  wait  on  the  gentleman  ;  help  him  off  with 
his  boots.  [ They  attempt  to  remove  his  hoots — he  resists , 
kicking  Meek  down.]  Dick,  out  vith  your  persuader ! 
[ Draggle  puts  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  he  submits — Kit, 
examining  the  boots.]  These  here  must  make  it  werry  dis¬ 
agreeable  valking,  Major.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  drop 
of  mother’s  milk.  [Aside.]  I’ve  hocussed  it  a  little,  and 
it’ll  send  him  off  to  sleep.  You’d  better  have  a  drop  ;  it's 
a  raw  night,  and  you  might  catch  cold. 

[ Kit  endervours  to  make  him  drink. 

Maj.  [ Struggling .]  D — n  ! — 

Kit.  Veil,  if  you  von’t  you  must.  Dick,  steady  the 
Major’s  nob,  vhile  I  give  him  a  sup  of  mother’s  milk. 
[  They  hold  the  Major,  and  Kit  pours  the  contents  into  his 
mouth.]  Major,  I  wishes  you  a  werry  pleasant  evening  I — 
Adoo ! 

[ Bows ,  and  exits,  l. — Draggle  and  Meek  bow  and 
exeunt,  l.  u.  e. 

Maj.  The  villains  have  poisoned  me,  I  suppose  ! — No, 
I’ll  swear  it  was  cognac.  I'd  have  given  five  hundred 
pounds  that  this  hadn’t  happened.  Um  1  I  was  up  all  last 
night  drinking  and  feasting  of  the  best  the  country  affords, 
at  Dick  Vernon’s  ;  to-night,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  dosed 
with  a  highwayman’s  eau  de  vie.  [ Getting  sleepy.]  1 
robbed  ! — I,  who  have  licked  hundreds,  all  except  Tom 
Bullock  in  our  Newmarket  row  1  I’ll — ’pon  my  life  it’s 
laughable — it’s — here’s  good  luck  to  the  road  ! — I’ve  lost 
to  the  Count — five -  [ Falls  asleep. 

Beau  Brummell.  [Without.]  Holloa  1 

Enter  Beau  Brummell,  with  a  horse  and  gig,  r.  u.  e. 

This  is  an  infernal  predicament !  We’re  all  wrong  !  That 
rascal  Sandford,  if  he  gets  the  lamps  1  sent  him  back  for, 
will  never  find  me.  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold — they 
make  the  nights  so  damp  now  ! 

Re-enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  on  horseback,  r.  u.  e., 
followed  by  Peter. 

Jack.  [Presenting  a  pistol.]  Your  money,  or  your  life  ! 

Bru.  Eh — oh  !  you  are  one  of  those  purloining  fellows. 
Take  away  the  pistol,  I’m  not  partial  to  bullets;  there’s 
my  purse. 

Re-enter  Dick  Draggle,  l.,  who  seizes  the  horse's  head\ 
get  away  from  my  horse’s  head. 
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Jack.  Your  watch  ! 

Bru.  My  watch  ?  [Gives  it. 

Jack.  Your  notes! 

Bru.  Notes  ? 

Jack.  They  are  in  your  left-hand  breast-pocket. 

Bru.  [Aside.]  The  fellow’s  a  conjuror,  as  well  as  a  robber. 
[ Giving  the  notes.]  There  ! 

Jack.  Shall  I  trouble  you  for  your  diamond  ring? — 
{B  rumrnell  hesitates.]  I  must  have  it ! 

Bru.  [Aside.]  A  gem,  lost  for  ever  !  [Giving  it.]  There  ! 

Jack.  Another  on  the  same  hand. 

Bru.  That  ring  was  the  gift  of  a  lady,  and  come  what 
may,  freckle  me  if  1  part  with  it  1 

Jack.  Enough,  sir,  a  lady’s  gift  is  the  property  of  a  man’s 
heart,  and  should  be  respected.  [Bows. 

Bru.  Sir,  the  lady  and  1  are  alike  indebted  to  you. 

Jack.  [Offering  snuff.]  Will  you  take  a  pinch  ? 

Bru.  Thank  you — don’t  snuff. 

Jack.  Some  change,  lest  you  should  be  inconvenienced 
at  the  turnpikes. 

Bru.  Thank  you  ! 

Jack.  You  will  be  polite  enough  to  remain  where  you 
are  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

Bru.  You  forget — I  have  no  watch. 

Jack.  You  can  guess  the  time  ;  make  it  a  long  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Bru.  But  these  incipient  ruffians - 

Jack.  You  are  perfectly  safe  with  them.  Allow  me  to 
assure  Mr.  Brummell  of  my  profound  respect — good  night  I 

[Bows,  and  exits,  r.  u.  e. 

Bru.  The  most  gentlemanly  vagabond  I  ever  met  in  my 
life  !  That  rascally  groom  of  mine — this  is  all  through 
him  ;  the  scoundrel  ought  to  be  buried  alive  !  This  is  a 
most  delightful  situation  !  [Meek  attempts  to  sit  on  the 
shaft  of  the  gig.]  I  tell  you  what  it  is, — if  your  master,  or 
captain,  whatever  you  please  to  term  him,  takes  liberties 
with  my  property,  I  will  suffer  no  common  fellow  to  ap¬ 
proach  me!  [Whips  him  off.]  What’s  that?  rain!  We 
shall  have  a  storm  ; — I’m  not  only  to  be  robbed,  but 
drowned  !  [Heavy  rain — Brummell  buttons  up,  and  calls 
out.]  Holloa  !  holloa  ! 

Maj.  [Aivaking.]  Holloa  !  Ugh  !  I’m  cold  as  a  stone, 
and  wet  as  a  water-spout !  Holloa  again,  I  say  ! 

Bru.  My  friend,  do  you  know  where  you  are  ? 

Maj.  Yes,  tied  up  to  a  cursed  stump  of  a  tree  ! 
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Bru.  What,  George,  is  that  you  ?  I  see  it  all ;  you’ve 
been  robbed  as  well  as  I.  Well,  lamentations  are  bootless. 

Maj.  My  lamentations  are.  [ Brummell  releases  him. 

Bru.  This  is  the  demdest  adventure — Freckle  me  if  we 
shan’t  be  the  town  talk  !  What  are  you  paddling  about 
in  your  stocking-feet  for  ? 

Maj.  Because  I’ve  lost  my  boots.  I  am  looking  for  my 
bludgeon. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  a  lantern ,  r.  u.  e.,  followed  by 
three  Countrymen. 

Ser.  Here’s  a  lantern,  sir. 

Bru.  And  there’s  a  whip,  sir!  Consider  yourself  abso¬ 
lutely  and  categorically  discharged. 

First  C.  Have  the  gentlemen  been  robbed  ? 

Bru.  Rather,  rather  robbed,  eh,  Major? 

Maj.  Come,  Brummy,  give  me  a  cast  to  town  ;  drive 
like  the  very  devil ! — at  least,  let  us  be  the  first  to  tell  the 
story  ! 

[  They  get  into  the  gig — MeeJc  steals  BrummelV s  shawl 
and  puts  it  on,  also  a  horsecloth  from  the  gig. 

Bru.  After  all,  freckle  me,  if  I  can  help  laughing  I 

Maj.  No,  nor  I — you  stuck  on  the  heath  ! — 

Bru.  You  tied  to  a  tree  !  [They  laugh,  and  the  Country 
men  join.]  I’ll  teach  you  to  laugh,  you  scoundrels  !  [ Cuts 
at  them. ]  Now  I  [They  drive  off,  r.,  as  the  Act  Drop  falls. 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Exterior  of  the  “  Cock  and  Magpie" — lights 
are  seen  in  the  window,  and  sounds  are  heard  of  ca¬ 
rousal. — Night. 

Enter  Long  Jerry  and  an  Officer,  cautiously,  r.  u.  e. 

Jer.  It’s  all  right.  When  that  little  squeaking  varmint 
Bobby  Buckhorse  talked  of  honour,  and  cut  and  run,  I 
expected  he’d  given  the  office.  [Loud  laughing  heard. 
Jer.  They  seem  in  high  glee. 

Off.  Shall  we  force  the  door  at  once  ? 

Jer.  No  ;  all  the  secret  ways  are  secured,  so  let’s  wait 
awhile.  Sixteen  String  Jack  is  your  man  ;  for  the  others, 
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poor  varmints,  I’ve  no  spite  against  them  ;  but  I  can't  rest 
in  my  bed  ’till  I  see  that  fellow  swing. 

Kit  Clayton.  [Within.]  Peter,  my  pipkin,  pop  your  nob 
out  of  windy,  and  see  what  sort  of  night  it  is. 

Jer.  Hush! 

[  They  yet  beneath  the  eves  of  the  house — Peter  opens 
the  casement ,  and  puts  his  hand  out  to  ascertain 
whether  it  rains. 

Meek.  It’s  another  of  these  precious  fine  nights,  when  a 
gentleman  can  do  nothing  at  all.  However,  captain’s  done 
a  month’s  work  already. 

Jer.  [Fo  the  Officer.]  Do  you  hear  that  ?  [Peter  starts, 
looks  towards  the  speaker ,  and.  suddenly  disappears .]  Delay 
no  longer  !  There  is  a  passage  from  the  next  house,  by 
which  1  can  gain  an  entrance  ;  call  in  your  force  and  de¬ 
mand  admittance.  [ The  liyhts  at  the  Inn  are  extinguished. 

Offi.  [ Knocking  loudly  at  the  door.]  Holloa  1  open,  I 
say  ! — holloa  1 

[He  beckons  on  Constables,  and  stations  them  at  each 
point  of  egress. 

Kit  Clayton.  [ Opening ,  and  appearing  at  the  window 
with  a  nightcap  on.]  Is  there  anybody  there  ? 

Offi.  Yes,  open  your  doors. 

Kit.  What,  at  this  time  o’  night  ?  This  is  a  veil  con¬ 
ducted  establishment,  and  ve  don’t  do  it, — besides,  there 
arn’t  nobody  up. 

Offi.  I  charge  you,  in  the  king’s  name - 

Kit.  Oh  1  the  king’s  name  ! — how  is  his  majesty  ? 

Offi.  I’ll  have  no  evasion  ! 

Kit.  No  ewasion  !  ve  don’t  keep  it. 

Offi.  We  have  a  warrant  against  one  Rann,  for  felony. 

Kit.  Felony  !  vot  does  that  mean  ? 

Offi.  Psha  !  force  the  door  ! 

Kit.  Veil,  it’s  the  most  ungentlemanly — [ Constables 
enter  with  a  log  of  wood,  which  they  are  about  to  employ 
as  a  battering  ram.]  Oh  1  if  that’s  what  you  mean,  I’d 
better  come  down  at  once  !  [He  disappears. 

Women.  [Within.]  Oh,  Jack!  dear  Jack  ! 

Offi.  Station  yourselves  at  the  door,  and  seize  the  first 
that  appears  ! 

[The  Constables  stand  at  the  door — Sixteen  String 
Jack  rushes  out,  throws  down  the  Officers,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  escape,  but  is  overpowered  and  secured 
— Draggle,  Bobby,  Meek,  the  Gang,  and  Women, 
rush  out — Kit  appears  in  a  nightgown  and  cap,  with 
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a  warming-pan  for  a  weapon. — A  general  fight. — ■ 
Jerry  appears  at  the  window — he  is  shot  by  Drag¬ 
gle ,  and  falls ,  as  the  Scene  closes  on  the  Tableau. 

SCENE  II.—  A  Chamber. 

Enter  Mr.  Colville  and  Constance,  r.,  a  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  Mrs.  Marigold  desires  to  speak  with  you,  sir. 

Col.  Admit  her.  [ Exit  Servant,  l. 

Con.  Nunkey,  nunkev,  you  sad  man,  didn’t  I  tell  you 
you  would  make  a  conquest  there? 

Col.  Psha  !  this  levity  is  ill-timed.  \_Looking  off.]  Oh  ! 
here  is  Mrs.  Marigold. 

Enter  Mary  Ferrers,  l. 

Mary.  Oh  !  Mr.  Danvers — oh,  sir !  I  come  on  a  dreary 
errand. 

Con.  What  has  befallen  you  ? 

Mary.  Mine  is  no  selfish  grief — at  least,  I  hope  it  is 
not.  He  is  taken  1 

Con.  Who — who  ? 

Col.  The  boy  of  my  adoption,  child  of  my  heart,  cradled 
there  for  years.  The  hour  has  come — 1  knew  it  would — • 
I  knew - 

Con.  Calm  yourself,  dear  sir. 

Col.  Calm  myself  !  You  are  a  young  mother,  and  know 
a  joy  man  cannot  know  ;  but  ive  have  hearts,  and  in  them 
dwell  a  yearning  tenderness  to  all  things  young  and  help¬ 
less.  Send  Frederick  to  me.  Forgive  me,  Constance,  if 
I  spoke  too  harshly. 

Con.  Forgive  you  1  Bless  you,  rather.  [Exit,  r. 

Mary.  [Aside.-]  I  shed  no  tears  ;  but  if  to  render  up 
my  life  for  his  would  save  him,  I’d  do  it,  I  feel  I  could. 

Enter  Frederick,  r. 

Fred.  Dear  uncle,  rouse  ye ;  the  hour  has  indeed  ar¬ 
rived,  but  his  fate  may  yet  be  averted. 

Mary.  Oh  !  may  it  ? — may  it  ? — do  you  think  it  may  ? 

Fred.  Doubtless  ! 

Col.  [Desponding ly.]  How,  boy,  how? 

Fred.  You  have  long  enjoyed  supremacy  at  the  bar,  are 
known  to  all  the  magnates  of  the  land,  was  a  chosen  officer 
of  him  whose  prerogative  is  mercy. 

Col.  Sir,  I  was  a  servant  of  the  law;  by  it  I  gained  fame 
and  fortune.  Men  looked  to  me  to  aid  the  ends  of  justice 
— nothing  can  make  me  thwart  them. 
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Mary.  No  ? 

Col.  [ Firmly .]  No  ! 

Mary.  Man — hollow,  heartless  man  !  you  prate  of  lov¬ 
ing  all  things  young  and  helpless — is  he  not  helpless  who 
is  in  this  thrall? — ironed  and  caged  1 — You  will  not  blur 
your  fame  to  save  that  loved  one’s  life  ! — Your  paltry  vanity 
against  his  blood !  What  is  your  fame  ?  One  act  of  mercy, 
were  it  to  a  worm,  is  worth  more  fame  than  ever  man  ac¬ 
quired  !  This  is  rudeness,  I  know  it  is,  but  by  heaven  it 
is  truth  !  You  reared  him,  you  renounce  him;  he  wronged 
me,  but  I  will  not  forsake  him  !  [S/ie  rushes  off,  l. 

Fred.  Forgive  her,  she  loved  that  man. 

Col.  I  do  forgive  her ;  I  love  all  that  loved  that  boy. — 
Come,  Frederick,  I  am  roused,  something  must  be  done; 
I’ll  do  all  that  even  a  father  should ,  not  perhaps  all  that  a 
father  would.  [ Exeunt ,  l. 

SCENE  III. — A  Cell  in  Newgate. 

Sixteen  String  Jack  seated  at  a  table,  Kit  Clayton 
on  a  low  stool,  smoking  a  short  pipe. 

Kit.  That  notrocious  willain  Jerry,  to  go  and  peach. 

Jack.  ’Tis  the  worm’s  nature  to  crawl ;  nestle  with  a 
serpent,  and  be  sure  he  stings  you. 

Kit.  Exactly;  vot  do  you  expect  from  a  pig  but  a  grunt. 
I  never  had  no  opinion  of  them  long  ’uns  ;  they  makes  tall 
men  as  they  builds  high  houses,  they  rnns  ’em  up  cheap, 
and  don’t  put  much  stuff  in  ’em. 

Jack.  Let  us  forget  him.  Kit  Clayton,  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  my  fortunes,  through  good  or  ill  you  were  still  '-he 
same. 

Kit.  Veil,  vot  o’  that  ?  I  loved  you — that  is  to  say,  if 
one  man  can  love  another — and  now,  captain,  ven  I,  va¬ 
gabond  as  I  am,  stands  acquitted,  and  you  on  the  contrary 
quite  the  reverse,  curse  me  if  I  wouldn’t  be  hanged  instead 
on  you  ! — mot  as  I’m  at  all  partial  to  that  there  style 
of  rope-dancing. 

Jack.  Kit,  you  have  a  buoyant  spirit,  cherish  it ;  hours 
will  pass  away,  and  I  shall  be  nothing ;  you  will  forget  me 
— do  not  speak — not  quite  forget  me,  for  in  our  moods  of 
mirth  fond  thoughts  will  come.  Now,  mark  me,  Kit, — - 
there  is  no  bread  but  that  of  industry,  all  else  is  poisoned. 

Kit.  Well,  pison  me  if  I  don’t  think  so. 

Jack.  Hunger  alone  excuses  theft ;  but  he  who  robs  to 
pamper  his  vices  is  a  wretch. 
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Enter  a  Jailor,  intoxicated ,  at  the  door,  r.  s.  e. 

Jai.  [ To  Kit.]  Come,  you  lucky  jail-bird,  turn  out ! 

Kit.  Hadn’t  1  leave  ? 

Jai.  Yes,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you’ve  been  here  an 
hour. 

Jack.  An  hour  is  but  a  few  minutes,  very  few  minutes, 
when  a  man’s  to  die. 

Jai.  I  can’t  help  it,  he  must  go. 

Jack.  Another  moment.  [ Giving  him  money.]  For  your 
pains. 

Jai.  Why,  of  course,  a  gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  and 
should  be  obliged.  Only  another  moment  though,  mind 
ye,  [Exit  at  the  door,  r.  s.  e. 

Jack.  Kit,  I  have  but  four  and  twenty  hours  between  me 
and  eternity.  When  I  am  gone,  go  to  my  more  than  fa¬ 
ther  ;  tell  him  I  died  as  an  erring  man  should  die,  submitt¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  he  had  defied,  and  looking  humbly  to  that 
Power  he  had  offended. 

Kit.  My  heart  will  burst  while  I  am  doing  on  it  ! 

Jack.  Seek  Mary  Ferrers — 

Kit.  Them  cursed  women! — you’re  not  thinking  of  them 
now  ? 

Jack.  I  am  thinking  of  her,  type  of  that  sex,  whose  errors 
are  as  the  specs  upon  the  sun,  whose  virtues  as  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  his  beams  ! 

Kit.  Veil,  then,  Hadelgitha’s  not  a  type  at  all  events. 

Jack.  The  kerchief,  I  shall  wear  at  the  fatal  tree,  was 
worked  by  her  hands  ;  bear  it  to  her,  tell  her  her  name 
was  last  upon  my  lips,  and  that,  next  to  imploring  Heaven’s 
forgiveness,  I  prayed  for  lier’s. 

Jailor.  [Without.]  Are  gou  coming,  old  chap  ? 

Jack.  Go,  Kit.  [Shaking  hands.]  That  and  farewell. 

[He  goes  up. 

Kit.  [Sheding  tears.]  Good  bye  !  Vot  a  bass  I  am  ; 
it’s  a  werry  bad  bye.  I  shan’t  never  have  no  other  pal — 
I’ll  leave  thegang — I’ll — I’ll — [With  desperate  resolution.] 
I’ll  actually  turn  honest !  Captain — [Jack  waves  him  away.] 
Jack — pal — [Jack  continues  to  wave  him  off.]  I  von’t  say 
a  vord — only  one  more  shake  o’  the  hand — you  von’t  refuse 
Kit,  poor  Kit  Clayton — you  von’t  refuse  him  ! 

[Jack  comes  forward,  and  takes  his  hand — Kit  rushes 
out  at  the  door ,  r.  s.  e. 

Jack.  [Going  up,  and  sitting .]  Now  to  await  death  i 
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Re-enter  Jailor  at  the  door . 

Jai.  A  lady  brings  an  order  for  admission  to  you. 

Jack.  A  lady  1 

Jai.  1  ’spect  so  ;  [Aside]  she  gave  me  a  guinea.  [Aloud.] 

Orders  from  the  home  office.  [Calling.]  Come  in,  ma’am. 

• 

Enter  Mary  Ferrers,  veiled ,  at  the  door,  r.  s.  e. — Exit 

Jailor  at  the  door. — Mary  pauses  a  moment,  then  rushes 

to  Jack. 

Jack.  Mary,  how  got  you  admission  ? 

Mary.  Amid  the  frequenters  of  my  tavern  are  the  rich 
and  powerful,  they  aided  me.  Oh  l  did  I  ever  think  to  see 
thee  thus  ! 

Jack.  ’Tis  my  mead,  I  earned  it,  Mary — earned  it  b} 
desperate  crime.  But  one  remembrance  sits  light  upon  mj 
heart ;  these  hands  were  never  stained  by  human  blood. — 
Mary,  I  loved  you ;  you  deemed  it  lawless  passion,  ’twas 
not  so ;  but  to  wed  you  was  to  resign  all  claim  upon  Mr. 
Colville ;  1  feared  poverty  more  than  I  loved  virtue. 

Mary.  Did  you,  did  you  indeed  love  me  ? 

Jack.  You  have  cause  to  doubt  me;  yet,  by  heaven — 

Mary.  Nay,  do  not  swear  ;  heaven  knows  without  an 
oath.  I  loved  you  as  woman  only  loves ;  now,  if  your 
heart  be  true,  prove  it. 

Jack.  How  ? 

Mary.  Do  not  remonstrate,  we  must  act:  the  Jailor  is 
steeped  in  drink ;  assume  my  outward  garments,  Jack,  and 
fly. 

Jack.  And  leave  you  hear  in  thraldom — never  1 

Mary.  What  can  they  do  to  me  ?  The  judge  may  chide, 
imprison  me — they  can’t  hang  me,  you  know,  Jack.  A 
month — a  year  or  two  pent  up  in  jail, — and  never  caged 
bird  will  sing  more  blithe  than  I,  for  I  shall  know  my  mate 
is  on  the  wing,  soaring  at  liberty. 

Jack.  Mary,  my  heart  revolts  at  this. 

Mary.  No,  your  vanity  ;  dearer  than  virtue  to  too  many 
hearts.  Your  gang  will  say  it  was  unmanly — let  them  ; 
what  is  there  that  man  can  do  to  shield  a  woman,  that 
woman  may  not  do  to  succour  him  ? 

Jack.  Mary,  life  is  dear;  ’tis  hard  to  die  so  young;  and 
now,  with  you  beside  me,  I  feel  my  doom  is  dreadful. 

Mary.  In,  to  yon  cell;  [Giving  a  small  box  and  veil] 
there  are  the  means.  I  will  remove  this  habit ;  in,  as  you 
love  your  life — [He  pauses]  or  hope  my  love.  [Exit  Jack 
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jj, — Mary,  sobbing,  begins  to  undo  her  habit.']  If  I  save 
him — oh  !  if  I  do  but  save  him  !  Let  the  law  do  its  spite 
upon  me — let  it,  my  heart  acquits  me — if  I  err,  pardon, 
pardon  !  [She  falls  on  her  knees,  c.,  as  the  Scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  Cell  in  Newgate. 

Enter  Jailor,  r. 

Jai.  [Calling.]  Colin  1  Colin  ! 

Enter  Colin,  r. 

Now,  Colin,  I  install  you  my  deputy ;  there’s  something 
very  queer  in  the  air  that  affects  my  head. 

Col.  Ees,  and  your  feet  too. 

Jai.  There’s  no  one  to  let  out  but  a  snivelling  woman, 
who’s  come  to  bid  good  bye  to  Jack  Rann.  Treat  her  with 
respect,  Colin  ;  she’s  a  highly  respectable  woman,  and  gave 
me  a  guinea. 

Col.  Mayhap  she  may  gi’  I  one. 

Jai.  Possible,  but  not  probable.  On  second  thoughts, 
I’ll  let  her  out  myself.  Fetch  in  my  easy  chair. 

[Colin  goes  off,  l.,  and  returns. 
Col.  Shall  I  bring  it  here  ? 

Jai.  Shall  I  bring  it  here  1  Do  you  think  it  will  come 
by  itself.1’  [Passionately.  ]  Go  fetch  it ! 

Col.  Well,  I  be  going. 

[Exits,  l.,  and  returns  with  a  chair. 
Jai.  Umphl  she  might  stand  another  yellow  boy  ;  be¬ 
sides,  duty’s  duty  ;  [Sitting]  and  a  man  that  neglects  his 
duty  isn’t  fit  to  live.  There’s  something  very  bad  in  the 
air,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  [Falling  asleep.]  Let  her  out 
myself — duty’s  duty — my  duty —  [Sleeps. 

Col.  Oh !  you  drunken  old  brute  1  I  wish  you  were 
asleep  in  earnest,  and  I  had  your  place. 

Enter  Sixteen  String  Jack,  in  Mary's  habit  and  veil,  l. 

[Seeing  Jack,  and  shaking  the  Jailor.]  Here,  I  say,  here’s 
the  lady. 

Jai.  All’s  right — it’s  all  right. 

Col.  Shall  I  let  her  out  ? 

Jai.  Duty’s  duty — it’s  all  right.  [Jack  sobs  violently. 
Col.  Poor  thing!  I  can’t  bear  to  see  her  cry.  [Aside.] 
And  she  might  gi’  I  something..  [Holds  out  his  hand,  and 
Jack  gives  him  a  crown.]  She  be  a  highly  respectable 
woman.  [Going  to  l.,  and  calling.]  Here,  John! 
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Enter  John,  l. 

Wheel  Mr.  Moody  to  the  door,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  key. 
[John  wheels  the  Jailor  off,  l.]  This  way,  madam,  this 
way  ;  I  feel  for  you,  indeed  I  do.  [Aside.]  It  is  a  crown, 
however. 

[Tosses  up  the  crown ,  and  exits,  l. — Jack  lifts  up  the 
veil,  laughs,  and  exits  after  Colin. 

SCENE  V. — A  Room  at  the  “  Dog  and  Duck.” 

Draggle,  Bobby  Buckhorse,  Meek,  Adelgitha, 
Amelia,  Sophia,  and  others,  discovered  seated,  drink¬ 
ing,  Sfc. 

Drag.  He’s  booked  for  the  woody.  Yell,  it  happens  to 
us  all  in  turn. 

Dob.  Does  it  ?  Dear  me  1  I  don’t  think  so  much  of  this 
kind  of  life  as  I  did. 

Sop.  Such  a  dear  duck  of  a  fellow  as  he  was  !  it’s  very 
terrible  to  think  of.  [Weeps. 

All.  [Weeping.]  So  it  is  ! 

Ade.  'Tis  indeed  ;  it  really  drives  one  to — [Drinks] 
whether  one  will  or  no. 

Bob.  So  it  does.  [Drinks. 

Meek.  This  is  not  like  a  common  loss  ;  but  Jack  was  an 
elegant  professor  ;  it  was  the  way  in  which  he  did  things 
that  made  him  so  delightful. 

Enter  Kit  Clayton,  d.  f. — They  all  rise ,  and  come  for¬ 
ward,  placing  a  chair  c.  for  Kit,  who  sits. 

Ladies.  Oh!  Kit,  you’ve  seen  him  ? 

Kit.  I  has  :  he  begs  to  be  tenderly  remembered  to  all 
on  you,  ladies  in  perticklar.  [The  Ladies  weep.]  lie  says, 
he’s  been  ruined  by  you. 

Ladies.  What ! 

Kit.  But  it’s  a  werry  pleasant  way  of  being  ruined  for 
all  that. 

Sop.  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

Arne.  Nor  I ;  he  gave  me  this  watch. 

Kit.  Ah  !  he  was  always  throwing  his  time  away. 

Sop.  And  me  this  snuff-box. 

Kit.  What  did  you  want  with  it  ?  You  were  up  to  snuff 
before  that. 

Ade.  He  was  such  a  nice  fellow,  but  not  always  sensible 
of  the  attractions  of  the  really  lovely. 
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Kit.  Hadelgitha ! 

Ade.  Nor  did  he  comprehend  the  beauties  of  the  mind ; 
but  he  was  brave  and  generous. 

Kit.  Generous  !  rayther ;  he  always  let  his  heart  keep 
the  key  of  his  cash-box.  Yell,  it’s  all  over,  I  resigns 
vine - 

Ade.  What  ? 

Kit.  I  resigns  women. 

Ade.  Christopher ! 

Kit.  Women,  women  ;  Hadelgitha,  I  was  in  the  plural 
tenses  as  you  says.  His  loss  has  broken  my  heart ;  I 
heard  it  snapping  as  I  came  across  the  court-yard. 

Meek.  What’s  the  use  of  all  this  here  snivelling  ?  He 
was  a  good  one,  had  his  run,  and  now  the  game’s  up. 
We’d  have  saved  him  if  we  could  ; — well,  we  couldn’t, 
there’s  no  help  for  it.  He’ll  die  game,  and  that’s  enough  ; 
let’s  do  as  he  would  do,  let’s  be  jolly,  boys  1 

Sop.  Well,  I  don’t  know  but  Peter’s  right  after  all. 

Ame.  A  dance  might  chace  our  cares. 

Ade.  What  say  you  ?  will  you  dance,  Christopher,  my 
scrumtious  pet  ? 

Kit.  Yell,  l’llyine ;  but  I  does  it  vith  a  broken  heart, 

A  GENERAL  DANCE. 

[Towards  the  close ,  Sixteen  String  Jack  enters 
through  the  window,  in  Mary's  habit ,  and  capers 
amongst  them — they  exhibit  surprise  at  first — he 
unveils — they  place  a  chair  c.,  and  he  sits . 

Omnes.  Jack  ! 

Meek.  Who  aided  you  in  your  escape  ? 

Jack.  A  woman. 

Kit.  Them  cursed  women — no !  I’ll  never  say  a  word 
agin  women  again.  Oh  !  Rann  my  riever,  Jack  my  joker, 
my  natty  little  stringer  !  my  heart’s  a  mending  as  was  broke 
afore — there’s  no  solder  like  joy  arter  all. 

Jack.  But  you  were  merry,  my  friends,  ’mid  my  mis¬ 
fortunes.  [ They  look  abashed.']  No  matter,  when  I  felt 
the  breath  of  liberty,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  old  pals. 

Kit.  I  was  dancing  in  grief  and  sorrow. 

Jack.  Now,  lads  and  lasses,  for  a  dance. 

[They  are  about  to  take  their  situations  for  a  dance , 
when  Soldiers  appear  at  the  window  and  door, 
pointing  their  muskets. 

Kit.  The  swaddies — the  game’s  up  ! 

•  [Kit  falls  into  the  arms  of  Ade Igit ha,  and  Meek  into 
Draggle' s  arms,  as  the  Scene  closes. — Tableau. 
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SCENE  VI. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  Major  Hanger,  Tom  Bullock,  and  Beau 
Brummell,  l. 

Maj.  D — n  it  all !  the  indignity  of  being  stripped  to  a 
tree,  and  obliged  to  come  to  town  in  my  stocking-feet ! 

Bui.  <3f  Brum.  [Laughing. ]  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Maj.  Yes,  it’s  droll,  isn’t  it?  d — n  droll ! — But  that's 
better  than  a  dry  ditch,  eh,  Bullock  ? 

Maj.  Sr  Bru.  [Laughing .]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bui.  Or  staying  in  a  soaking  shower  on  the  heath, 
waiting  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour,  eh,  Brummy  ? 

Maj.  Bui.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Maj.  The  rascal  is  too  impudent  to  escape  with  im¬ 
punity. 

Bru.  [Showing  a  ring.]  He  didn’t  take  that  ring. 

Maj.  Hang  the  ring  l  it’s  a  love  token,  I  suppose. 

Bru.  Rather  ! 

Bui.  What,  were  you  ever  in  love,  Brummy  ? 

Bru.  I  confess  the  weakness ;  one  of  the  women  crea¬ 
tures  nearly  caught  me,  but  I  detected  her  at  table. 

Bui.  Oh  !  a  gamestress  ! 

Bru.  No,  her  delinquency  occurred  at  the  dinner-table. 

Maj.  Zounds  1  what  could  the  woman  do  to  shock  you 
at  a  dinner-table  ? 

Bru.  Sir,  the  wretch  incontinently  ate  cabbage. 

Maj.  Cabbage !  why  not  ? — Did  you  never  eat  vegetables  ? 

Bru.  No — stay — yes  ;  I  once  ate  part  of  a  pea. 

Enter  a  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  Mr.  Frederick  Danvers. 

Maj.  Danvers  !  [To  Brummell.]  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Bru.  No — don’t  like  the  name — some  low  fellow  that 
would  send  his  plate  up  twice  for  soup. 

Maj.  [To  the  Servant.]  Trot  him  in.  [Exit  Servant ,  l. 

Enter  Frederick  Danvers,  l. 

Bru.  [Looking  at  him.]  Eh  !  he  may  be  borne. 

Fred.  I  come  to  plead  for  a  criminal ;  one  whose  guilt 
is  undoubted,  who  robbed  you,  and  was  betrayed  by  a 
confederate. 

Bru.  I  see ;  you've  come  to  plead  for  that  facetious 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pleasantry,  pulls 
off  Major’s  boots,  and  put’s  Bullock’s  into  ditches.  What 
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say  you,  gentlemen  ?  shall  we  petition  for  this  vagabond  of 
nature  ? 

Bui.  No  !  confound  that  dry  ditch  1 
Bru.  Major  ? 

Maj.  Why — nay— confound  it,  though  he  took  my  boots, 
I  needn’t  wish  to  see  him  die  in  his  shoes  ; — though  he  tied 
me  to  a  tree,  I’ll  save  him  from  one. 

[Shakes  hatids  with  Brummell. 
Fred.  Nobly  spoken,  sir  1 

Bru.  Major,  you  have  a  very  soft  heart,  but  a  cursed 
hard  hand ! 

Bui.  Well,  do  as  you  please  ;  I  can’t  forget  that  dry 
ditch. 

Bru.  But  I  have  already  given  my  word  to  incercede  for 
him. 

Bui.  Need  a  gentleman  keep  his  word  to  a  highwayman? 
Bru.  Could  a  gentleman  break  his  word  to  any  man  ? 
[To  Frederick. ]  Sir,  all  you  came  to  ask  is,  I  trust,  ful¬ 
filled. 

Fred.  Through  what  means  ? 

Bru.  We  don’t  mention  means.  [Leaning  on  the  Major' s 
arm.']  Take  me  out  and  show  me  the  result.  [ Exeunt ,  l. 

SCENE  VII.— Oxford  Street. 

Sixteen  String  Jack  (in  a  Cart),  Mary  Ferrers,  Kit 
Clayton,  Adelgitha,  Dick  Draggle,  Peter  Mekk, 
Mr.  Colville,  Constance,  Colin,  Sheriff,  Soldiers, 
and  Mob — discovered. 

Mary.  Dear  Jack,  there  still  is  hope  ;  those  good,  kind 
gentlemen,  they  will  aid  you. 

Jack.  No,  Mary,  I  feel  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes 
to  live.  Fear  not,  I  will  die  like  a  man  1 
Sheriff.  On,  to  Tyburn  ! 

Officer.  [Without.]  Hold  !  hold  !  [.4  general  move. 

Enter  an  Officer,  with  a  reprieve,  r.  u.  e.,  followed  by 
Major  Hanger,  Tom  Bullock,  Beau  Brummell, 
and  Frederick  Danvers. 

Officer.  Reprieve  for  John  Rann  ! 

[Loud  shouts. — Jack  descends  from  the  cart ,  and 
they  all  advance. 

Mary.  Dear  Jack,  free  once  more ;  now,  then,  I  have 
nothing  left  to  hope,  or  ask. 

Jack.  Dear  Mary,  henceforth  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
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serve  such  devotion,  and  be  content  with  the  proceeds  of 
industry,  even  though  it  be  but  a  crust. 

Kit.  I  would  turn  honest,  if  I  thought  Hadelgitha  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  crust. 

Ade.  I  can,  Christopher. 

Kit.  Werry  good  1  [Jack  kneels  to  Colville. 

Col.  Nay,  kneel  not  to  me;  [Pointing  to  Brumme 1 1] 
your  thanks  are  due  there. 

Bru.  Not  at  all  ;  he  wouldn’t  take  that  ring. 

Kit.  [Apart. ]  I  say,  Hadelgitha,  what  a  chance  for  a 
shake  among  the  swells. 

Ade.  Christopher,  for  shame  1 

Jack.  Dear  Mary,  you  know  not  the  joy  this  reconci¬ 
liation  gives  me  !  coupled  with  the  hopes  that  all  future 
delinquents  will  learn  to  profit  by  the  erring  example  of 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 


Soldiers, 


Mob, 


Colin.  Sheriff.  Officer. 


Meek. 

Sophia. 


Draggle. 

Amelia, 


Jack.  Mary.  Colville. 


Bullock 

Brummkll 

Hanger. 


Frederick. 
Constance. 
Kit  and  AdelgitiiAu> 


*•] 
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TH  It  END. 
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List  of  Cumberlands's  British  Theatre,  continued. 


226  How  to  grow  Rich 
2 ’27  Fortune’s  Frolic 

228  The  Haunted  Tower 

VOL.  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 
2110  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle 
281  The  Antiquary 

232  Agreeable  Surprise 

233  The  Son-In-Law 

234  Open  House 
236  Falls  of  Clyde 

236  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Adver 
tisement  [try 

637  Peeping  Tom  of  Coven 
VOL.  XXXII. 

£38  Castle  of  Andalusia 

230  One  o’Clock 

240  Julian 

241  Comus 

242  Fontainbleau 

243  The  English  Fleet 

244  Widow,  or  Who  Wins  ? 
246  The  Camp 

246  Personation 

VOL  XXXIII. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus 

260  All  at  Coventry 

261  Tom  and  Jerry 

262  Robert  the  Devil 

263  Lestocq 

264  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 

265  The  Old  Regimentals 

VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evidence 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  Jew  arid  the  Doctor 

261  Knights  of  the  Cross 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  Hundred  Pound  Note 

264  Rugantino 
£65  The  Steward 

VOL.  XXXV. 

266  Zarah 

267  The  Miser 

268  The  Iron  Chest 

269  The  Romp 

270  Mountaineers 

271  The  Lottery  Ticket 

27 2  Nettlewig  Hall 

273  Quite  at  Home 

274  Make  your  Wills 

275  My  Husband’s  Ghost 

VOL.  XXXVI. 

276  A  Bold  Stroke  for  i 
Husband 


279  Aladdin 

280  Blue  Beard 

281  John  Bull 

282  The  Invincibles 

283  Malvina 

284  The  Review 

285  Rob  Roy 

VOL.  XXXVII. 

286  The  Mendicant 

287  Poor  Gentleman 

288  The  Quaker 

289  Jack  Brag 

290  My  Daughter,  Sir! 

291  The  Young  Quaker 

292  Buttle  of  Hexham 

293  Exchange  no  Robbery 

294  St.Duvid’sDay  [smiths 

295  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
VOL.  XXXVIII. 

296  Heir  at  Law 

297  Netley  Abbey 

2,98  Raymond  and  Agnes 

299  Foscari 

300  Management 

301  Venoni 

3(12  Three  and  the  Deuce 

303  Past  Ten  o’Clock 

304  The  Jew 

305  The  Devil  to  Pay 

VOL  XXXIX. 

306  Blue  Devils 

307  The  Dramatist 


334  My  Spouse  and  I 

335  Chrononhotonthologot 

VOL.  XLII. 

836  The  Hunchback 

337  Court  and  City 

338  Free  and  Easy 

339  Cobbler  of  Preston 

340  Five  Miles  Off 

341  The  Devil’s  Bridge 

342  Uncle  Rip 

343  Love’s  Sacrifice 

344  Attic  Story 

345  The  Mogul  Tale 

VOL.  XLIII. 

346  The  Postilion 

347  The  Africans 

348  Of  Age  To-Morrow 

349  Bombastes  Furioso 

350  Love  Makes  a  Man 

351  Guy  Mannering 

352  Amoroso.King  of  Little 
Britain 

353  Bertram 

354  The  Curfew 

355  Simpson  and  Co. 

VOL.  XLIV. 

356  His  First  Champagne 

357  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
S58  Affair  of  Honour 

859  The  Provost  of  Bruges* 
by  G.  W.  Lovell 

860  A  Roland  for  an  Olivet 


308  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly  361  ThreeWeeksafter  Mat- 

309  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps  I  riage  [Leman  Rede 

362  The  Queen’s  Bench  by 


310  Adelgitha 

311  Kenilworth 

312  Sprigs  of  Laurel 

313  For  England,  ho  ! 

314  False  Alarms 

315  The  Wedding  Day 
VOL.  XL. 

3J6  The  Surrender  of  Calais 

317  Therese 

318  Foundlingof  the  Forest 

319  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

320  How  to  Die  for  Love 

321  The  Delinquent 

322  Tiie  Invisible  Girl 

323  The  Peasant  Boy 

324  Catch  Him  who  Can 

325  Love 

VOL.  XLI. 

326  The  Love- Chase 

327  The  Young  Hussar 

328  The  Secret 

329  The  First  Floor 

330  The  Broken  Sword 

331  The  Travellers 


277  SyivoAter  Dfggerwood  332  Plot  and  Counterplot 

278  Gil  Bit*  1333  Lodoiska 


363  Damon  and  Pythias,  by 
Banim  and  Shiel 

364  A  Clear  Case,  by  Gil 
bert  a  Becket 

Continued  the  let  oj  each  Month, 

Davidson's 
Dramatic  Operas, 

6 d.  each,  as  adapted  for  the 
English  Stage;  Is.  each, 
with  the  Italian  on  facing 
pages. 

1  Robert  le  Diable 

2  Hayd6e,  or  the  Secret 

3  Daughttrof  the  Pegiment 

4  Marriage  of  Figaro 

5  La  Sonnambula 

6  The  Maid  and  Magpie 

7  Acis  and  Galatea 

8  Der  Freyschutz, as  played 
at  Drury  Lane 

Continued  the  \»t  o] each  Month, 
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*■■■  VOL.  I. 


1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian 

3  The  Inchcape  Bell 

4  The  Mason  of  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner 

7  The  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman  ” 

9  Massaniello 

VOL.  II. 

)  Don  Giovanni 
1  Paul  Jones 
12  Luke  the  Labourer 
,8  Crazy  Jane 
.4  The  Flying  Dutchman 

15  “  Yes  1!!  ” 

16  The  Forest  Oracle 
,7  Ivanhoe 

,8  The  Floating  Beacon 
VOL.  III. 

!9  Sylvanna 

20  Tom  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville 

22  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  The  Two  Gregories 

26  The  Wandering  Boys 
26,  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 
2!)  Mischief  Making 

30  Joan  of  Arc 

31  The  Ruffian  Boy 

32  'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

33  The  Wreck 

34  Everybody’s  Husband 

35  Banks  ot  the  Hudson 

36  Guy  Faux 

VOL.  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Mazeppa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “  No !!!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverly 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL.  VI. 

46  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the 

47  Paul  Clifford  [Tyrol 

48  Damon  and  Pythias 

49  The  Three  Hunchbacks 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 

51  Sworn  at  High  gate 

52  Mary  Glastonbury 

53  The  Red  Km  4 

£4  n'm ^ armor 


VOL.  VII. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “The  Sea!” 

57  Clerk  of  Clerkemvell 

58  Hutofthe  Red  Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Adeiphi 
66  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy 

62  The  Spare  Bed 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  VIII. 

64  The  Cedar  Chest. 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gikleroy 

69  The  Fate  of  Galas 

70  The  Young  Reefer 

71  Revoltot  the  Workhouse 

72  Man  and  the  Marquis 

VOL  IX. 

73  Gipsey  Jack 

74  Luriine 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man -Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  “  M  y  Poll  and  my  Partner 

SO  The  Sixes  [Joe” 

81  Good  Looking  Fellow 

82  Wizard  of  the  Moor 

VOL  X. 

33  Roof  Scrambler 

84  Diamond  Arrow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  Eddystone  Elf 

88  My  Wife’s  Husband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspeare’s  Festiva 

91  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

92  Le  Paiivre  Jacques 

VOL.  XL 

93  Rochester 

94  The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  Many 

96  The  Wild  Man 

97  Rover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  of  Cripplegate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher 

100  Thomas  a  Becket 

101  Pestilence  of  Marseilles 

102  Un fortunate M  issBailey 

VOL  XII. 

103  Humpbacked  Lover 
1<>4  Bound  ’Prentice  to  a 

Waterman 

'105  March  of  Intellect 
1 106  Joconde 

I  or  The  Koeuba  [dnsa 
108  Shipwreck  of  the  Me- 


109  Chain  of  Guilt 

110  Ion 

HI  Mistletoe  Bough 
112  My  Friend  Thompson 
VOL.  XIII. 

)  13  Battle  of  Sedgemoor 

114  The  Larboard  Fin 

115  Frederick  the  Great 

1 16  The  Turned  Head 

117  Wapping  Old  Stairs 

118  Man  with  the  carpet  bag 

1 19  Hercules 

120  Female  Massaronl 

121  Reform 

122  Fatal  Snow  Storm 

VOL.  XIV. 

123  Venus  in  Arms 

124  Earl  of  Poverty 

125  Siamese  Twins 

126  Austerlitz 

127  Payable  at  Sight 

128  The  Bull. Fighter 

129  Rich  Man  of  Frankfort 
.30  Richard  Plamagenet 

131  Don  Quixote 

132  Black-Eyed  Sukey 

133  The  Great  Devil 

VOL.  XV. 

134  Curse  of  Mammon 

135  Jack  Sheppard 

136  Paul  the  Pilot 

137  The  Boarding  House 

138  Rule  Britannia 

139  The  Twins  of  Warsaw 

140  The  Venetian 

141  The  Bashinl  Man 

142  Ravens  of  Orleans 

VOL.  XVI. 

'143  Ten  Thousand  a  Yeai 
1 144  Under  the  Rose 
‘145  Sally  in  our  Alley 
1 146  Haunted  Hu  k 

147  Susan  Hopi*y 

148  Jack  in  :he  Water 

149  Marianne,  the  Child  of 
Charity 

150  Our  Village 

151  The  Barber  Baron 

152  Sixteen  Stiing  Jack 


»##  Cumberland’s  Minor  The¬ 
atre,  complete  in  1C  vol».  boiuid 
in  cloth,  4 1. 


